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A LADY living in a pretty country cottage, 
with garden, wishes to let part, furnished or unfur- 
nished, anent or otherwiee, or would like paying guest. 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Tue true way of softening one’s troubles is to 
solace those of others.— Madame de Maintenon, 
x * : 


Or all the thousand enemies that lie am. 
bushed along the journey of human life, there 
is not one that does not shrink and cower 
before a clear intellect, » potent will, and an 
honest intent. 

x  * 

Mamma: ‘What are you ra Ned?” 
Ned: ‘You told me that when I felt angry I 
must count ten.” Mamma: “ Well?” Ned: 
“T’ve counted seven hundred and thirty-seven, 
and I’m just as angry - I ‘= before!” 


A BACHELOR one day set the table in his 
lonely abode with ase for himself and an 
imaginary wife and five children. He then sat 
down to dine, and as he helped himself to 
food he put the same quantity on each of the 
other plates and surveyed the prospect, at the 
same time computing the cost. He is still a 
bachelor. 


RERHACME, 
DiZZINES 8. 

Eerie eee * * * 
A ty SE CLERK OF THE CourT: “ Remember, my good 
woman, you are on your oath, and must speak 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” Mrs. McCarthy: ‘ Well, thin, out av 
politeness, I’d have kept it to meself, but ifI 
must spake the whole truth—sure, thin, ye’re 
the ugliest man I’ve ivyer sot eyes on!” 

* * 


Mrs. Bricut: “ My daughter tells me that 
you have become quite an adept in palmistry.” 
Young Squeezem: ‘‘ Yes, I have studied it for 
some time.” Mrs. Bright: ‘‘ Well, I have had 
a plaster impression taken of Madeline’s hand, 
and if you wish to study it you can do so at 
your leisure. It will save you the trouble of a 
personal examination, you know." 


rtant word, and should be observed on 
Pills” that may be offerec. But be sure 


Two Irishmen meeting one day, one of them 
inquired of the other if he had seen his friend 
Mike O'Donnell lately. ‘‘ For,” said he, “‘ he’s 
grown so thin that you wouldn’t know him at 
all. You're thin, and I’m thin, but, be jabers, 
he’s thinner than bos of us Bas together.” 

* af 


A Lonvon curate the other day received an 
astonishing answer to an ing after a 
parishioner’s health. “Well, sir,” said the 
parishioner, ‘‘ sometimes I feels anyhow ; some- 
times I feels nohow; and there be times when 
T feels as stiff as a himmage.” 


a 


SOME FUNNY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Betow will be found some oddities in adver- 
tising :— 

“Two young women want washing.” 

“ Teeth extracted with great pains.” 

‘Babies taken and finished in ten minutes 
by a country photographer.” 

‘‘ Wood and coal split.” 

The next appeared in a London newspaper, 
under the head of ‘‘ For Sale.” ‘‘ Pianoforte— 
cottage—seven octaves—the ig of a lady 
leaving England in a remarkably glexard case 
on beautiful carved supports.” 

And what does this mean? ‘“ Business 
chance—to be disposed of—a genuine fri 
fish business at the West End.” Does the 
genuineness apply to the fish, the business, or 
the way in which they are fried ? 

And one’s mind gets hopelessly dazed over 
the advertisement offering a.large reward for 
‘A large Epa blue gentleman’s cloak lost 
in the neighbourhood of the market.” 

There are others deliciously inconsequent, 
like the advertisement of a runaway, which 
furnished this valuable hint for identification: 
ey 2p not precisely known, but looks older than 

e is.” 

Or the notice a shoemaker puts on his door: 
‘Shall be back in ten days from the time you 
have seen this shingle.” 

Some, however, leave no loophole for doubt : 
*' Babies having taken one bottle of my soothing 
syrup will never cry any more.” 

And an editor, puffing air-tight coffins, said : 
‘No person having once tried one of these air- 

! tight coffins will ever use any other.” 


excluded from the Remington. 
thus each individual machine 
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@ Wook of the our. 


‘*THE MORALITY OF 
MARRIAGE.” * 


Mrs. Carrp “leaped into fame’ during the 
summer of 1888, when her article on marriage, 
then recently published in the Westminster 
Review, was adopted by the Daily Telegraph 
as the text for its ‘‘dead season” correspon- 
dence. The volume before us consists of a 
reprint of that sensational article, and also a 
number of others on the same topic which have 
appeared from Mrs. Caird’s pen in the same 
magazine, in the North American Review, the 
Fortnightly Review, and the Nineteenth 
Century. ‘ 

Mrs. Caird herself perceives that, in her own 
words: “It is extremely difficult to compile a 


One Penny Weekly. 


business transaction, and is an occupation on 
which a girl embarks in part ignorantly and in 
part unwillingly, and only because she does not 
see any chance of entering upon’ any other 
channel for getting a living. To quote our 
author’s own words :— 


being altogether worldly, would yet never for a 
moment have been thought of in the entire 
absence of the worldly motive.” 


Now, while censure may well be passed on 
girls who marry for a maintenance men 
detestable to them, or of known bad character, 
“Tf the position was to remain tolerable at | and while there should be as many professions 
all, obviously it must not be looked in the face. | open to women as possible, so as to free girls 
Therefore the pretence must be cherished that | from the necessity of so marrying, it is 


the mere form of marriage makes the purchased 4 
condition an honourable one. ‘Thousands of | Y°* Bross exaggeration to represent that the 
“average? woman makes a mercenary 


respectable women feel in their heart of hearts 
marriage, and that “ our common, respectable 


its real nature, but for that very reason, the 

try to buttress their self-respect by angry denial. | marriage” is merely ‘hypocritical woman- 

Kirke White’s Ode to Thought is singularly | purchase.” The mind revolts at the state- 
ment. A statistical abstract cannot be had 


expressive of their condition of mind. Thought, 
giving the proportion of women who marry 


indeed, for women, has ever been a vindictive 

” et saaeedeanall for pure love—there may be love and money ; 
the heir to a dukedom or a million may bea 

most lovable man, surely—but this is certain, 

that the happiest hour in many a woman’s 


‘“‘ ‘Hence, away, vindictive Thought ; 
Thy pictures are of pain ; 

The visions through thy dark eye caught, 

They with no gentle charms are fraught, 


volume of essays written at different times on| So prithee back again. life, the glimpse of Heaven that sheds into her 
the same subject without repeatedly insisting I would not weep, earthly story a light that never dies quite 
on the same fundamental points of the argu- I wish to sleep, 


away, is the hour that gives her in marriage 
to the man she dearly loves, that sets her free 
to show him how much she loves him, and to 
accept his warmest demonstration of his 
feelings towards her. Even where such & 
happy, ecstatically happy, condition as ardent 
love on both sides does not obtain, most girls 
marry men that they like, and that they 
respect, and with whom they believe they can 
live happily in domestic and personal union; 
and they marry because they themselves 
believe that they will prefer domestic life with 
the chosen man before celibacy and other 
work. This is surely not what Mrs. Caird 
pictures to us—the helpless, ignorant victim, 
choosing her half-comprehended but awful 
immolation to a distasteful husband only as 
her one alternative to starvation. 


The same objection arises in our mind as we 
read on. Wives are not all tyrannised over, 
compelled to obey or to deceive to avoid it. 
The theory that the wife's primary duty is 
obedience works ill in many a naturally decent 
man’s mind; yet a multitude of husbands are 
not tyrants, and do not claim obedience, but 
seek friendship and mutual equality in marriage. 

Throughout her book Mrs. Caird presents the 
unhappy view of the case without any of the 
recognition of the opposite side that a good 
controversialist is always careful to give. Ex- 
aggeration in any case inevitably arouses in the 
mind of one who hears it, and who is gifted 
with the sense of justice, a desire to have the 
opposite and equally truthful view put forward, 
so that the really good dialecticians are those 
who recognise candidly what is to be said by 
their opponents, and give full weight to every 
fact and proper representation to every argu- 
ment that bear against the view that they 
desire to support. The effect, therefore, of 
reading Mrs. Caird’s book upon the average 
mind will naturally be to lead to an 
impatient assertion, that she utterly mwisrepre- 
sents the case, and that everything is now 
arranged for the best. 

An impartial view of the state of society 
would by no means lead to the conclusion that 
our present Jaws and customs about the relation 


Then why, thou busy foe, with me thy vigil 
keep ?’ 

‘“* Of what avail is it to inveigh against mer- 
cenary marriages, however degrading they may 
be, when a glance at the position of affairs 
shows that there is, for the average woman, no 
reasonable alternatwe’? We cannot expect, 
even if we ask, every woman to be a dauntless 
heroine, and to use a hard and thorny path 
when a comparatively smooth one (as it seems) 
offers itself, and, moreover, when the pressure 
of public opinion urges strongly in that direc- 
tion. A few braver natures will resist, to swell 
the crowd of worn-out, underpaid workers, but 
the majority will take the voice of Society for 
the voice of God, or, at any rate, of wisdom, 
and owr common respectable marriage—upon 
which the safety of all social existence is sup- 
posed to rest—will remain, as it ts now, the 
worst, because the most hypocritical form of 
woman-purchase.” 


Again, Mrs. Caird tells us, with similar broad 
generalisation, that marriages are forced on 
unwilling girls by every social surrounding 
influence. A bride is :— 


: “The victim to whom a logical Society 
says: ‘Marry and ask no questions; who are 
you that you should criticise an_ institution 
which has lasted for centuries? Marriage is 
your natural career, Pie own highly-developed 
conscience must tell you so. If you do not 
adopt it, well, we fear you will find cause to 
regret your decision. If you can’t secure a hus- 
band, we can but regard you as a failure, a 
supernumerary who has no proper place in the 
world.’ So the bewildered being turns an 
alarmed ear to the counsel that greets her on 
every side, in one form or another, open or dis- 
guised; for it is not only from the lips of 
worldlings that these warnings issue.” 


On another page she tells us in like 
manner :— 


ment. Each essay being self-contained is bound 
to dwell on them more or less, since no sub- 
argument is of any final value unless the main 
ground of the doctrine is also stated.” This is 
perfectly true as regards articles prepared for 
periodical publications; in each of these the 
same preliminary ideas must be reiterated ; but 
the moral to be deduced is that a volume of 
essays written on the same subject, at diverse 
times and for publication in different periodicals, 
should be most thoroughly revised, and all such 
needless repetition cleared away, before they 
are presented to the public as one work. If 
Mrs. Caird had taken her several articles and 
dovetailed them one into another, cutting out 
the repetitions, and presenting her subject in a 
series of chapters asa whole, it would have been 
considerably more trouble to herself, but greatly 
to the advantage of her book. It is a large 
book to read through, and the amount of 
absolute novelty in it is not justified by the 
size. The repetitions are so great and the argu- 
ment is so scattered, while at the same time 
there is so much original thought and such a 
tremendous amount of historical research and 
learning in it, that we regret it has not been 
revised more industriously, and made a complete 
presentation of the views that Mrs. Caird takes, 
as it easily might have been made. 


Mrs. Caird’s views are the most extreme 
possible. She presents only one side of the 
case, and that with vigour and reiteration. At 
the end of it one does not quite know what it 
is that she wants; there is only a general im- 
pression left that in her view married women 
are victims, holding what she describes as ‘“‘a 
miserable position” of ‘inherent indignity,” 
which, Mrs. Caird thinks, is such that a wife 
+6 cannot herself look frankly in the face of her 
position without resort to subterfuge in order to 
preserve her self-respect.” ‘‘I go so far,” says 
Mrs. Caird, ‘‘ as to assert that no clear-headed 
woman can do that now without vitiating her 
judgment.” According to our author, marriage 
as a rule on the part of the woman is entirely a 


‘To the preservation of orthodoxy on these 
subjects, our conditions have, of course, brought 
powerful assistance. While marriage remained 
practically the only means of livelihood for 
women, there was little danger of their seeing 
too clearly the seamy side of the arrangement ; 
for to see that would be to stand helpless and 
open-eyed between the alternatives of selling 
themselves for a livelihood and starvation; or, 
in milder cases, between the alternatives of 


*«The Morality of Marriage,” and other Essays, b: fi "I ‘i s 
J “i v8 °Y | social failure, and a marriage which, without 


Mona Caird. George Redway, London. Price 6s. 
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whatever for compelling a man who is not 
willing to behave properly to his wife to do any- 
thing more for her than just keep her out of the 
workhouse, or to leave to her at his death, how- 
ever large may be his means, even & sufficient 
provision to accomplish that object. The French 
legal code, established by Napoleon, worse than 
our own in many respects, is in this, at any 
rate, more just. A French husband is not per- 
mitted to bequeath the whole of the family 
property away from his wife and children, but 
has only a limited portion of it at his absolute 
disposal, and must leave the greater part between 
his wife and children. To work for more just 


416 


of the sexes are perfect. There are many 
excellent people who look upon the marriage 
laws and customs of their own time and their 
own place as the ancient Israeclities were in- 
structed to look upon the Ark, as something 
not to be touched; but the laws which regulate 
marriage, having had to be made by human 
minds, are naturally subject to imperfections, 
and, therefore, open to revision. In many im- 
portant respects they have been revised within 
our time; in each case—as at the establishment 
of the Divorce Court in 1857, and the passing 
of the Married Women’s Property Act in 1882 
—amidst assurances from people of conservative 


mind that the whole fabric was being under- 
mined, and the whole institution injured by the 
changes proposed; yet most persons perceive 
now that those changes were only in harmony 
with justice and with the progress of civilisation. 
There can be no doubt that other alterations 
have yet to be made, and will, in course of time, 
come under serious consideration, and ultimately 
be accomplished. If Mrs. Caird had pointed 
out that a great many marriages are unhappy, 
and had indicated specific ways in which existing 
laws might be altered, and existing habits 
of thought and customs modified, showing how 
such changes might reasonably be thought to 
tend towards an improvement in results, her 
book would have commanded more attention 
than will the exaggerated assertions and 
indistinct conclusions of the present volume. 


What is the use of shutting our eyes to the 
fact that in a very large proportion of cases 
women are not only happier, and employed 
more in accordance with their capacities and 
desires in marriage than they would be in any 
other way, but also that in a large proportion of 
cases they make an actual better business 
bargain for themselves by becoming wives than 
they would be able to do if all the other occu- 
pations of the world were freely open for their 
choice? It is quite idle to represent it as a con- 
dition of “sacrifice” or ‘‘ degradation” for a 
woman to maintain her home in comfort, and 
beauty, and good order, and to look after her 
children, and to take care that during the short 
time that the man, who provides the means by 
his labour in the outside world for keeping up 
the home, is within its walls, the arrangements 
of it shall be mainly devoted to securing him as 
far as possible, peace, and comfort, and a respite 
from care. The improvement that is required 
in the position of women in this respect is not 
the removal from their hands of this class of 
duties, or a lessening of the duties, but a more 
general recognition by custom, and in the few 
cases where it may be necessary, an actual 
recognition by law, that the services thus 
rendered by the wife in the home are actual 
work—her duty in the world—the performance 
of which entitles her, not as a giftor a favour, 
but as a matter of RIGHT, to a reasonable share 
of the income of the household. It is quite 
atrocious that when a woman has spent the 
best years of her life, or the greater part of it, 
in keeping her home, probably working very 
hard in it to save as much money as possible, 
it should be in the power of her husband to 
bequeath away from her every sovereign that 
has been saved; or that he should be allowed 
while he lives to refuse to supply her with an 
income reasonably proportionate to his means 
to be regarded as her own property—her own 
earnings, in fact, to be spent or saved 
at her discretion. Such is at present, 
as we know, the state both of law and of feeling. 
People talk about a man ‘ keeping” his wife, 
and “giving” her her clothes, and so forth; 


aud the law in its turn makes no provision . 


laws, to compel men who have no good feeling 
to do their duty, and to endeavour to bring 
about a better general state of feeling by means 
of which the labour of a wife and mother shall 
no longer be spoken of as though it were naught, 
is to aim at practical objects. But Mrs. Caird 
does not propound any practical plan for this end. 
Moreover, it is only in exceptional cases that 
such laws would be necessary. Most men do 
“play fair” in practice, surely, in this matter 
of the wife’s income as a wife, and of provision 
for the widow. The reader of Mrs. Caird’s 


book, which professes to deal with the average 


and ordinary state of affairs, is involuntarily 
compelled to remember the enormous number 
of homes in which it would be much more fair 
to describe the husband as “ the victim,” who 
works hard all the time, and gets nothing in 
return but just his board and lodging! The 
house and all its arrangements are often in no 
special way directed towards his comfort; 
while all his exertions to the limit of his 
strength, and almost his every thought, are 
devoted to providing the means to keep up the 
home and to make wife and children comfort- 
able, in its pleasant shelter. 


Mrs. Caird pute her finger upon some very 
serious flaws in our present day customs and 
opinions, but even in these cases she does not 
let us perceive what it is that she aims at as a 
remedy. For instance, she says :— 


“Tt would be interesting, though probably 
not a little painful, if we could learn what pro- 
portion of children enter the world whose 
mothers are perfectly willing and able to bear 
them; willing, in a strict sense, apart from all 
considerations of duty, or fear of harbouring 
unsanctioned feelings. A true answer to this 
question would shake down many a brave 
edifice of sentiment which are now flying 
holiday flags from their battlements. 


‘ Nervous exhaustion and many painful forms 
of ill-health among women are appallingly 
common, and people try to find roundabout 
explanations for the fact. Do we need explana- 
tions? The gardener takes care that his very 
peach trees and rose bushes shall not be 
weakened by over-production (though to pro- 
duce is their sole mission). Valuable animals 
are spared in the same way and for the same 
reason. It is only women for whom there is 
no mercy. Unwilling motherhood is 
worse than unwilling military service. It has 
deprived the very children on whose behalf this 
insane cruelty has been wrought of the benefit 
of possessing really efficient mothers. We 
shall never have really good mothers till women 
cease to make motherhood the central idea of 
existence. 


“The nervous strain which the civilised 
woman endures is truly appalling. The savage 
woman’s family rarely exceeds two or three, 
and her task of bearing and rearing cannot be 
compared for severity, to that of the civilised 
mother ... People are beginning to feel the 
danger of all this; but how do they propose to 
meet it? By trying to hold women back from 
the full possession of life, by bidding them, for 
heaven’s sake, keep solely to their maternal 
functions. One-half of the race, in short, is to 
be rescued at the expense of the other. 1] 


Aveust 25, 1899, 


Strange as it may ap , men of science have 
advocated this si method of averting 
the danger of race degeneration. Women, who 
already are crippled in body and mind by ex- 
ormance of the duties of maternity, 
are to plunge yet further in the same disastrous 
off all chance of relief, all 
hope of the over-taxed system righting itself 
by more gen distribution of energy. The 
longing, so striking amon, . 
tion, for a more healthily- ced life must be 
sternly checked. Do we not see that the 
mother of half a dozen children, who s les 
to cultivate her faculties, nearly breaks down 
under the burden? ‘This naturally scares the 
scientific imagination, and the decree goes 
forth: ‘Cease this unwomanly effort to be 
human; confine yourself to the useful animal 
office which Nature ordains for you. Consider 
the welfare of the race.” It is forgotten that 
this very counsel has been dinned into feminine 
ears for endless generations, and that the 
counsel has brought them and their descendants 
little but wrong and misery. 

‘Tt is a hideous ideal that we have set up 
for women, and the world is wretched because 
they have followed it too faithfully. 
after year women are ruined in body and soul, 
inside and outside the pale of society, the ruin 
in both cases being essentially the same in 
nature, and spoinging from the same cause. A 
religious rite or a legal form is, for a woman, to 
mark the whole difference between irredeem- 
able sin and absolute duty. From this ifi- 
cant fact it is easy to infer the nature o the 
married woman's position, and to see that— 
unless human laws have some supernatural 
pore of sanctification—her position is, per se, 

egrading. Women resent thi assertion, not 
unna' y, since most of them have to accept 
the position as itstands. Yet nothing is gained 
by blinking the fact, and much is lost by this 
refusal to look matters squarely in the face. 

“‘ Female education has indeed been devised 
to discourage any such boldness. If women 
had not been trained to regard facts as more or 
less improper—especially facts that affect them- 
selves—society would be at this moment many 
centuries further forward on its path of 
progress.” ; 

In these observations there is, of course, & 
great deal of truth, and that truth undoubtedly 
requires to be put before the world. At the 
termination of the recent trial of Dr. Collins it 
was very striking to see how the judge, the 
jury, and our teachers in the Press, with one 
voice, from the Times downward, remonstrated 
with those women who are not prepared to be 
the mothers of large and ever-increasing 
families, and how in not one single instance did 
it seem to occur to those censors that some 
words of admonition might have been reserved 
to transfer from the wives who are not willing 
to spend their whole lives in the exhausting and 
agonising performance of the duties of maternity, 
and that those observations should have been 
directed towards the husbands who exact such 
a sacrifice. But Mrs. Caird does not give us 
any hint or clue as to how she thinks that this 
evil may be averted. What does she mean ? 


+ the present genera- 


Again, she is obviously in favour of easy 
divorce, but it appears to her always as some- 
thing that wives must desire and husbands 
resist. Here, again, she does not open her 
eyes to the facts of life which she might see 
around her, nor does she attempt for one 
moment to face the practical problems that it 
must be admitted are involved quite apart 
from any questions of principle. It is very 
fine and sentimental to say that only the love 
that lasts can sanctify marriage; that to 
continue a marriage without such love is an 
immoral contract; and to maintain ‘‘ that men 
and women should care only for the real bond 
between them, and treat as of quite minor im- 
portance the artificial legal tie.” But when we 
withdraw our eyes from these abstract state- 
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ments and look at life as it is, we perceive that 
the one fact (not to mention other reasons) that 
the human child is not able to support iteelf 
for very many years after its birth necessarily 
deprives its parents, if they are to do their duty 
by it, of the happy freedom of changing their 
ers as easily as they might their usual 
breakfast dish just as soon as their taste 
changes. And we see further, that the State 
or community has in these “ children’s rights” 
an excellent ground for claiming to interfere 
with the arrangements of individuals. As a 
fact, the State, now that it has ceased to con- 
fiscate a woman's property as a consequence of | man to develop the same quality that he de- 
her mariage, or imprison her for refusing “con- | Mande i the, Nomen, ope tt some ap 
eel ihe" dos oa nertraecy ely ih | ae pln a ely 
. e and ex C) an 
Act, setting a wife free to carry on business, and a i ~ ai eae 
bear her own responsibility, and profit by her 
own success; together with the abolition for 
both husband and wife of imprisonment for 
refusing “ conjugal rights,” and the judgment in 
the Jackson case, that a wife may live where 
she pleases, and cannot in any way be com- 
pelled against her will to accept the com- 
pany of her husband; only need to be 
supplemented by greater fairness in the 
laws relating to the custody of children, to 
place women in as free a position with regard 
to marriage as the law in itself can well do. 
The social custom which makes it most usual 
for the wife to stay at home and do the 
domestic work is a serious obstacle to married 
women’s practical independence, so long as it 
is not recognised that this is their means of 
wage-earning, and ought to entitle them to 
their own income or wages. But with regard 
to that matter, it is public opinion that re- 
quires to be educated first, and surely it is so 
far educated already in the middle and upper 
ranks of society that in point of fact there are 
but a minority—and we will hope very few— 
wives in that position of life who are ever made 
to painfully feel their dependence in this 
respect. 

Mrs. Caird points out, justly, that our 
abominable Divorce Law is specially con- 
structed to allow men to be unfaithful to their 
marrigge vows, without inconvenient conse- 
quences from the wife’s just resentment ; 
and that hitherto the obligation to keep 
the Seventh Commandment has been enforced 
by law and opinion on women only. This 
cannot permanently continue; it is outrageous 
that Parliament should have ever dared to 
enact such a provision. Our author says :— 


‘Tt has been easy, hitherto, to maintain 
stringent forms of marriage, because the real 
brunt of them has been borne only by the 
women. Is it conceivable that when there are, 
in good sooth, really two to the marriage 
bargain, one of the parties to it will consent to 
fetter herself by bonds which the other repu- 
diates? The ‘contract’ can no longer remain 
unequal, when women have some sa in the 
making of laws which they have to obey, and 
it remains to be seen how tight and irrevocable 
men will be willing to make the bond which 
they, too, must literally carry out. All men 
who are eloquent about the ‘sacred ’ institution 
will know that it rests upon them to sustain 
the sacredness which they will then, perhaps, 
talk less glibly about. They can no longer 
depute that office to their wives, together with 
the children and the cares of housekeeping. . 
. , Just as a pointer acquires his peculiar 
powers through aptation to his master’s con- 
venience, 80, in very fact, women have acquired 
certain qualities, and, above all, certain stan- 
dards of conduct, through hereditary training 
in their master’s service. Undoubtedly, by 
this means, valuable qualities have been 
acquired (the pointer can boast no less). But 
it is not a little significant that they have been 


acquired exactly in the same way as traits 
useful to man have been acquired by domesti- 
cated animals. Thus women’s virtues are not 
absolute but relative : relative, that is, to man. 

“A little thought will show how this is now, 
and has been, since the days of the patriarchate, 
the one standard by which female virtues take 
their measure. 

“ Tt is thus, in fact, that the woman's chastity 
became the watch-dog of the man’s possession ; 
it is thus that the dual moral standard for the 
two sexes has arisen. The woman must protect 
the man's property in herself, and failure in 
this duty is held as an unpardonable offence 
against the holder of the property. To ask the 


agers into it, when not experienced enough 
judge for herself. But that is her own affair ; 
society has no right to force upon her the 
rea bane which her conscience induces her 
to take upon herself.” 

The book is suggestive, and the historical 
facts that it gives are interesting and important. 
The author is evidently moved by deep com- 
passion for suffering, and many points at which 
she directs her strictures need reform. 


WIT 300 YEARS OLD.—FROM THE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM DRUMMOND 
OF HAWTHORNDEN. 


Arrer the Reformation, Nigel Ramsay, laird 
of Dalhousie, went to hear a preaching alo 
with the nt Murray, who afterwards | 
him how he liked it. ‘Passing well,” answered 
the laird; “purgatory he hath altogether ta’en 
away; if the morn (to-morrow) he will take 
away the place of future punishment altogether, 
I will give him half of the lands of Dalhousie.” 

A doctor of the Sorbonne, sent into Scotland 
as an envoy to the Queen Regent Mary of 
Lorrain, heard someone affirm that French 
wine was to be got as good in Scotland as in 
France; he denied the fact, and said that the 
French sent no commodities out of their coun 
but the worst. ‘‘ Well, doctor,” observ 
George Buchanan, who stood by, “I never 
before knew that you were the refusal and worst 
of all the doctors of the Sorbonne.” 

George Buchanan, being told that the Earl of 
Marr had obtained the government of the young 
king (James VI.), asked immediately, ‘‘ Who, 
then, shall have the government of the Earl of 
Marr?” 

The Regent Morton used to say, “ he wished 
no greater reason than & twenty-four hours’ 
lie to bring a courtier in disgrace.” 

Queen Elizabeth enterin Bristol, a speech 
was delivered to her. The honest man began, 
“ May it please your sacred Majesty, T am the 
Mouth of the Town”; and then, all amazed, 
forgot the rest. She sporting said, once or 
twice, ‘Speak, good Mouth.” 

King James VI., at an ecclesiastical 
eaamply in his own country, asked a bashful 
divine, who seemed a fair mark for his wit, 
“ who was Jesus, the son of Syrach’s father?” 
to which the poor man had not one word to 
answer. 

Bishop Montgomerie wrote a letter to the 
Earl of Eglintoune (a man inclined to a faction 
against bishops), to send him a train of horse- 
men. The other answered, “I think it enough, 
cousin, ye run on foot to the devil, although 
ye ride not, and go all alone, although I send 
no train with you.” 

King James I. asked his favourite bishop, 
Toby Matthew (Durham), why his beard was 
so near cut? He replied that his patron was 
Saint Cutbeard. (The patron of the bishorric 
was St. Cuthbert.) 

Dr. Arthur Johnstoun, well known as an 

excellent Scottish Latin poet, said of a bishop, 
who seldom preached, ‘‘ that he was a very rare 
preacher.” 
Two thieves were on their way to Tyburn in 
different carts: one had been condemned for 
the theft of a mare, the other had stolen a 
watch. ‘ Whato’clock is it by your watch ?” 
said the former to his brother. “Just about 
time for you to water your mare,” was the 
reply. 

A fool being with his prince in a great storm 
at sea, said, ‘‘ Now, no les, we shall all drink 
out of one cup.” 

—_—X—X“—X“"__= 


“The ugliness ofall this, and of the facts on 
which it depends, is not the fault of those who 
perceive it, but of those who created it; a dis- 
tinction which the justice of the British public 
is not always ready to admit.” 

Mrs. Caird pleads warmly for more easy 
divorce, but again the lack of distinct practical 
suggestion appears. What she says in the 
following extract may be granted—but we can- 
not find to what sort of wrongs and evils she 
alludes, or what she proposes to do to guard 
against the greater temptations that would 
rush in on us all if we once accept the easy 
dissolution of so solemn and serious a tie, and 
the light and ready abrogation of the duty 
undertaken, not separately, but conjointly, by 
parents towards children. There is assuredly 
deep evil in the breaking-up of even a not alto- 
gether happy home that yet serves to bind the 
social atoms together, and tends to help them 
to fill their niche in the structure of their gene- 
ration. What should be the grounds for 
determining that a marriage is too unhappy for 
endurance, does our author think? She only 
gives us such general observations as these :— 

“The infrequency of an occurrence, in any 
case, does not, in the slightest degree, alter the 
nature or bitterness of the sufferings; if an evil 
is intolerable, it is equally so whether one or 
many suffer it, and society is not just, but 
tyrannical, when it asks its members to endure 
it in silence. There are miseries which no one 
ought to be called upon to endure by the laws 
of his country, which everyone is justified in 
resisting at all hazards, and in spite of every 
law, written and unwritten. Passive endurance 
in such cases, is not for the good of the 
‘greatest number’; it is simply for the de- 
a of human beings and the torture of 

uman minds; and, by that, the ‘greatest 
number’ never reaped a benefit. Even if it 
did, it ought not to exact this awful sacrifice. 
Of what value is the ‘good of the community’ 
if in that community individuals can suffer 
thus, under the wing of the law? What is the 
meaning if the term, ‘the welfare of society,’ 
if not the security of the individuals com- 
posing it? 

“Laws are intended to restrain people from 
sinning against the life and welfare o others ; 
they are not instituted for the purpose of 
forcing a rich crop of Christian martyrs. A 
man or woman may regard it as an imperative 
duty to accept martyrdom in marriage, in order 
to show reverence for the institution, or for the 
majesty of the law. Within limits, the State is 
ready to permit _self-immolation, but it goes 
altogether beyond its sphere when it demands 
it of the average human being. 


“The law has no business to require martyr- ‘And now, children,” remarked Professor 
dom from anyone. That is a matter to be | Hiales, in one of the public schools the other 
settled with a man’s own conscience. Itisa| day, “if a family consisting of father and 
most common and dangerous mistake to sup- | mother and seven children have a pie for dinner, 
pose that, because a course of action may be in | how much would each receive?” ‘ Why,” 
accordance with the highest morality, the law | remarked the bright boy, ‘Seach would get an 
is justified in making that action compulsory. eighth.” ‘But there are nine persons, you 

‘* A woman may regard it as a duty to endure | must remember.” “I know that, but the mother 
the worst miseries of an unhappy marriage, wouldn’t want any. There wouldn’t be enough 
although conscious that she has Bega forced or | to go round.” 
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SYDNEY SMITH ON 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


(Published in the “ Edinburgh Review” in 
1810.) 


Propasty next in order of time to Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s* work, comes the brilliant 
Sydney Smith’s famous plea for women. It 
was published in the Edinburgh Review at a 
time when that periodical was attracting uni- 
versal attention from the cultured classes. It 
is to be observed that he gives much the same 
description of the then existing condition of 
women that Mary Wollstonecraft had given 
fifteen years earlier—showing that there was no 

in her account of the painful con- 
tempt ‘into which women had allowed them- 
selves to fall during their ‘dark ages,” the 
17th and 18th centuries. As the scheme of 
the Edinburgh Review required, Sydney Smith 
began by citing the name of a book which he 
proposed to criticise; but after the few intro- 
ductory words, the little book is thrown aside, 
and the article avowedly gives the eminent 
writer's own plea for 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
Advice to Young Ladies on the Improvement of the Mind. 
By Thomas Broadhurst. 8vo. London, 1808. 

Mr. Broadhurst is a very good sort of man, 
who has not written a very bad book upon a 
very important subject. His object (a very 
laudable one) is to recommend a better system 
of female education than at present prevails in 
this country—to turn the attention of women 
from the trifling pursuits to which they are 
now condemned—and to cultivate faculties 
which, under the actual system of management, 
might almost as well not exist. To the exami- 
nation of his ideas upon these points, we shall 
very cheerfully give up a portion of our time 
and attention. 

A great deal has been said of the original 
difference of capacity between men and women; 
as if women were more quick, and men more 
judicious—as if women were more remarkable 
for delicacy of association, and men for stronger 
powers of attention. All this, we confess, 
appears to us very fanciful. That there is a 
difference in the understandings of the men 
and the women we every day meet with, every- 
body, we suppose, must perceive ; but there is 
none surely which may not be accounted for by 
the differences of circumstances in which they 
have been placed, without referring to any 
conjectural difference of original conformation 
of mind. As long as boys and girls run about 
in the dirt, and trundle hoops together, they are 
both precisely alike. If you catch up one half 
of these creatures, and train them to a parti- 
cular set of actions and opinions, and the other 
half to a perfectly opposite set, of course their 
understandings will differ, as one or the other 
sort of occupations has called this or that talent 
into action. There is surely no occasion to go 
into any deeper or more abstruse reasoning, in 
order to explain so very simple a phenomenon. 
Taking it, then, for granted, that nature has 
been as bountiful of understanding to one sex 
as the other, it is incumbent on us to consider 
what are the principal objections commonly 
made against the communication of a greater 
share of knowledge to women than commonly 
falls to their lot at present; for though it may 
be doubted whether women should learn all 
that men learn, the immense disparity which 
now exists between their knowledge we should 
hardly think could admit of any rational defence. 
It is not easy to imagine that there can be any 
just cause why a woman of forty should be 
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more ignorant than a boy of twelve years of 
age. If there be any good at all ‘in female 
ignorance, this (to usea very colloquial phrase) 
is surely too much of a good thing. 


Something in this question must depend, no 
doubt, upon the leisure which either sex enjoys 
for the cultivation of their understandings :—and 
we cannot help thinking that women have fully 
as much, if not more, idle time upon their hands 
than men. Women are excluded from all the 
serious business of the world; men are lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and justices 
of the peace—sources of exertion which con- 
sume a great deal more time than producing 
and suckling children; so that if the thing is a 
thing that ought to be done—if the attainments 
of literature are objects really worthy the atten- 
tion of females, they cannot plead the want of 
leisure as an excuse for indolence and neglect. 
The lawyer who passes his day in exasperating 
the bickerings of Roe and Doe, is certainly as 
much engaged as his lady, who has the whole 
of the morning before her to correct the children 
and pay the bills. The apothecary, whorushes 
from an act of phlebotomy in the western part 
of the town to insinuate a bolus in the east, is 
surely as completely absorbed as that fortunate 
female who is darning the garment or preparing 
the repast of her Aisculapius at home ; and in 
every degree and situation of life it seems that 
men must necessarily be exposed to more 
serious demands upon their time and attention 
than can possibly be the case with respect to 
the other sex. We are speaking always of the 
fair demands which ought to be made upon the 
time and attention of women; for, as the matter 
now stands, the time of women is considered 
as worth nothing at all. Daughters are kept to 
occupations in sewing, patching, mantua-mak- 
ing, and mending, by which it is impossible 
they can earn tenpencea day. The intellectual 
improvement of women is considered te be 
of such subordinate importance that twenty 
pounds paid for needle-work would give to a 
whole family leisure to acquire a fund of real 
knowledge. They are kept with nimble fingers 
and vacant understandings till the season of 
improvement is utterly passed away, and all 
chance of forming more important habits com- 
pletely lost. We do not therefore say that 
women have more leisure than men, if it be 
necessary they should lead the life of artizans ; 
but we make this assertion only upon the 
supposition that it is of some importance women 
should be instructed; and that many ordinary 
occupations, for which a little money will find 
a better substitute, should be sacrificed to this 
consideration. 

We bar, in this discussion, any objection 
which proceeds from the mere novelty of 
teaching women more than they are already 
taught. It may be useless that their education 
should be improved, or it may be pernicious ; 
and these are the fair grounds on which the 
question may be argued. But those who can- 
not bring their minds to consider such an un- 
usual extension of knowledge, without con- 
necting it with some sensation of the ludicrous, 
should remember that, in the progress from 
absolute ignorance, there is a period when 
cultivation of the mind is new to every rank 
and description of persons. A century ago, 
who would have believed that country gentle- 
men could be brought to read and spell with 
the ease and accuracy which we now so 
frequently remark,—or supposed that they 
could be carried up even to the elements of 
ancient and modern history? Nothing is more 
common, or more stupid, than to take the 


! actual for the possible—to believe that all which 
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is is all that can be; first to laugh at every 
proposed deviation from practice as impossible 
—then, when it is carried into effect, to be 
astonished that it did not take place before. 


It is said that the effect of knowledge is to 
make women pedantic and affected; and that 
nothing can be more offensive than to see a 
woman stepping out of the natural modesty of 
her sex, to make an ostentatious display of her 
literary attainments. This may be true 
enough ; but the answer is so trite and obvious, 
that we are almost ashamed to make it. All 
affectation and display proceed from the sup- 
position of possessing something better than 
the rest of the world possesses. Nobody is 
vain of possessing two legs and two arms— 
because that is the precise quantity of either 
sort of limb which everybody possesses. Who 
ever heard a lady boast that she understood 
French ?—for no other reason, that we know of, 
but because everybody in these days does 
understand French; and though there may be 
some disgrace in being ignorant of that lan- 
guage, there is little or no merit in its acqui- 
sition. Diffuse knowledge generally among 
women, and you will at once cure the conceit 
which knowledge occasions while it is rare. 
Vanity and conceit we shall, of course, witness 
in men and women as long as the world 
endures: but by multiplying the attainments 
upon which these feelings are founded, you 
increase the difficulty of indulging them, and 
render them much more tolerable, by making 
them the proofs of a much higher merit. When 
learning ceases to be uncommon among women, 
learned women will cease to be affected. 


A great many of the lesser and more obscure 
duties of life necessarily devolve upon the 
female sex. The arrangement of all household 
matters, and the care of children in their early 
infaney, must of course depend upon them. 
Now, there is a very general notion that the 
moment you put the education of women upon 
a better footing than it is at present, at that 
moment there will be an end of all domestic 
economy ; and that, if you once suffer women 
to eat of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the 
family will very soon be reduced to the same 
kind of aérial and unsatisfactory diet. These 
and all such opinions are referable to one great 
and common canse of error; that man does 
everything, and that nature does nothing; and 
that everything we see is referable to positive 
instruction, rather than to original feeling. Can 
anything, for example, be more perfectly absurd 
than to suppose that the care and perpetual 
solicitude which a mother feels for her children 
depends upon her ignorance of Greek and 
Mathematics; and that she would desert an 
infant for a quadratic equation? ‘We seem to 
imagine that we can break in pieces the solemn 
instructions of nature by the little laws of a 
boarding-school; and that the existence of the 
human race depends upon teaching women & 
little more or a little less; that Cimmerian 
ignorance can aid parental affection, or the 
circle of arts and sciences produce its destruc- 
tion. In the same manner, we forget the 
principles upon which the love of order, arrange- 
ment, and all the arts of economy depend. 
They depend not upon ignorance nor idleness ; 
but upon the poverty, confusion, and ruin which 
would ensue from neglecting them. Add to 
these principles the love of what is beautiful 
and magnificent, and the vanity of display; 
and there can surely be no reasonable doubt 
but that the order and economy of private life 
is amply secured from the perilous inroads of 
knowledge. 


We would fain know, too, if knowledge is to 
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produce such baneful effects upon the material 
and the household virtues, why this influence 
has not already been felt? Women are much 
better educated now than they were a century 
ago; but they are by no means less remarkable 
for attention to the arrangements of their 
household, or less inclined to discharge the 
offices of parental affection. It would be very 
easy to show that the same objection has been 
made at all times to every improvement in the 
education of both sexes, and all ranks—and 
been as uniformly and completely refuted by 
experience. A great part of the objections 
made to the education of women are rather 
objections made to human nature than to the 
female sex : for it is surely true that knowledge, 
where it produces any bad effect at all, does as 
much mischief to one sex as the other,—and 
gives birth to fully as much arrogance, inatten- 
tion to common affairs, and eccentricity among 
men, as it does among women. But it by no 
means follows that you get rid of vanity and 
self conceit because you get rid of learning. 
Self-complacency can never want an excuse; 
and the best way to make it more tolerable, 
and more useful, is to give to it as high and as 
dignified an object as possible. But, at all 
events, it is unfair to bring forward against o 
part of the world an objection which is equally 
powerful against the whole. When foolish 
women think they have any distinction, they 
are apt to be proud of it; so are foolish men. 
But we appeal to anyone who has lived with 
cultivated persons of either sex, whether he has 
not witnessed as much pedantry, as much 
wrongheadedness, as much arrogance, and cer- 
tainly a great deal more rudeness, produced by 
learning in men than in women: therefore we 
should make the accusation general—or dismiss 
it altogether ; though, with respect to pedantry, 
the learned are certainly a little unfortunate 
that so very emphatic a word, which is 
occasionally applicable to all men embarked 
eagerly in any pursuit, should be reserved 


exclusively for them: for, as pedantry is an- 


ostentatious obtrusion of knowledge in which 
those who hear us cannot sympathise, it is a 
fault of which soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, 
gamesters, caltivators, and all men engaged in 
@ particular occupation are quite as guilty as 
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scholars ; but they have the good fortune to 
have the vice only of pedantry,—while scholars 
have both the vice and name for it too. 

Some persons are apt to contrast the acquisi- 
tion of important knowledge with what they call 
simple pleasures : and deem it more becoming 
that a woman should educate flowers, make 
friendships with birds, and pick up plants, than 
enter into more difficult and fatiguing studies. 
If a woman have no taste and genius for higher 
occupations, let her engage in these, rather than 
remain destitute of any pursuit. But why are 
we necessarily to doom a girl, whatever be her 
taste or her capacity, to one unvaried line of 
petty and frivolous occupation ? If she be full 
of strong sense and elevated curiosity, can there 
be any reason why she should be diluted and 
enfeebled down to a mere culler of simples, and 
fancier of birds ?—why books of history and 
reasoning are to be torn out of her hand, and 
why she is to be sent, like a butterfly, to hover 
over the idle flowers of the field? Such amuse- 
ments are innocent to those whom they can 
occupy, but they are not innocent to those who 
have too powerful understandings to be occupied 
by them. Light broths and fruits are innocent 
food only to weak or to infant stomachs; but 
they are poison to that organ in its perfect and 
mature state. But the great charm appears to 
be in the word simplicity—simple pleasure! If 
by a simple pleasure is meant an innocent 
pleasure, the observation is best answered by 
showing that the pleasure which results from 
the acquisition of important knowlege is quite 
as innocent as any pleasure whatever; but if by 
a simple pleasure is meant one, the cause of 
which can be easily analysed, or which does not 
last long, or which in itself is very faint! then 
simple pleasures seem to be very nearly synony- 
mous with small pleasures ; and if the simplicity 
were to be a little increased, the pleasure would 
vanish altogether. 
As it is impossible that every man should 
have industry or activity sufficient to avail him- 
self of the advantages of education, it is natural 
that men who are ignorant themselves, should 
view, with some degree of jealousy and alarm, any 
proposal for improving the education of women. 
But such men may depend upon it, however the 


| system of female education may be exalted, that 


preceptors have 
everybody wise, 


folly be the evil they 
will always be effectually protected, in 
every exertion to the contrary. 

We must in candour allow that those women 
who begin, will have something more to over- 
come than may probably hereafter be the case. 
We cannot deny the jealousy which exists 
among pompous and foolish men respecting the 
education of women. There is a class of 
pedants who would be cut short in the esti- 
mation of the world a whole cubit, if it were 
generally known that a young lady of eighteen 
could be taught to decline the tenses of the 
middle voice, or acquaint herself with the 
Folic varieties of that celebrated language. 
Then women have, of course, all ignorant men 
for enemies to their instruction, who being 
bound (as they think), in point of sex, to know 
more, are not well pleased, in point of fact, to 
know less. But among men of sense and 
liberal politeness, a woman who has success- 
fully cultivated her mind, without diminishing 
the gentleness and propriety of her manners, is 
always sure to meet witha respect and attention 
bordering upon enthusiasm. 
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there will never be wanting a due proportion of 
failures ; and that after parents, guardians, and 
done all in their power to make 
there will still be a plentiful 
supply of women who have taken special care 
to remain otherwise; and they may rest 
assured, if the utter extinction of ignorance and 


(To be continued.) 
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A PRAYER. 


Ir there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on: 
If a blinder soul there be, 

Let me guide him nearer Thee: 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent ; 
Let me be the thing I meant ; 
Let me find in Thy employ 

Peace that dearer is than joy ; 
Out of self to love be led, 

And to heaven acclimated. 

Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude. 


—J. G. Whittier. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A very interesting record has been put 
forth in the Factories and Workshops Act's 
report by the small body of lady in- 
spectors who seem to be officially described 
as ‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Women Inspectors.” 
The justification of the women inspectors’ 
work, and the wisdom and tact with which 
they carry it out, is found therefore in the 
record that out of 397 cases of complaint, 
345 were investigated and upheld, and 
reforms effected. The great majority of 
their cases, one is glad to see, refer to 
those conditions as to which there can be 
no doubt that attention is necessary, and 
that the individual workers find it difficult 
and dangerous to enforce upon individual 
employers. 
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cases were connected with the health of 
the workers, either with the sanitary 
arrangements of the factory, or the con- 
dition of the workrooms as regards clean- 
liness or ventilation, or overcrowding. 

* * * 


Miss Deane has specially distinguished 
herself by a close inquiry to ascertain how 
far the Track Acts, which forbid payment 
being made to working people in kind 
instead of in money, were being violated 
in the depths of Ireland. Information had 
been received that systematically the 
needle-women of Donegal were being com- 
pelled to take a large portion, or the 
whole of their earnings, in the shape of 
goods, with the usual consequence that 
those goods were frequently what the 
workers did not require at all, and 
were very highly priced and of bad quality. 
Yet so fearful were the women of giving 
evidence and losing their work that Miss 
Deane had to turn herself into a sort of 
detective in order to ascertain the facts. 
In the wet and stormy weather of October, 
November, and December, she went about 
after dark paying secret visits to the 
working-women in their scattered cottages, 
trying to gain their confidence and discover 
the facts. Her experience is given with so 
much humour as to make quite an in- 
teresting article. Thus, she tells us how 
in one case she found that a pair of thin- 
soled elastic side-boots had been foisted 
upon an unfortunate working-woman as 
her wages; the said worker had been in 
the life-long habit of going without 
boots, but, with true Irish smoothness, 
the worker would not be brought to 
hand over the boots to the inspector as 
samples, and openly complain of the fact 
that they had been given to her instead of 
money. When it was pressed upon her 
that she did not want them, she admitted 
it in these terms: ‘‘ Shure, and what would 
the loikes o’ me be after with such-like 
illigance ?” In another place tawdry hats, 
little packages of tea at absurdly high 
prices, and so on, were given instead of 
wages, and when money was paid over it 
was always with the distinct arrangement 
that it must be brought back and spent in 
its entirety at the agent’s shop, as if it 
were not no more work would be forth- 
coming. The report abundantly proves 
the value of the women inspectors, and 
makes the action of the Home Secretary 
in diminishing their powers on the retire- 
ment of Mrs. Tennant from their head, the 
more inexplicable and unsatisfactory. 

x * * 


On the other side of the case the Home 
Secretary has abandoned the Bill which he 
brought in for the giving relief to those 
women who are made the victims of the 
unwise clauses of the Factory Acts which 
prohibit them from working overtime in 
‘season’ trades, and when they wish to 
do so themselves for extra wages. The 
special case, as previonsly recorded here, 
which led the Home Secretary to bring in 
the Bill for freeing the labour of women in 
such classes of work was that of the fish- 
curers. Another instance of the necessity 
of doing away with these mischievous laws 
was shortly afterwards brought forward in 
regard to creameries, which are becoming 
a feature of the modern dairy industry. A 
farm is not a factory, and accordingly the 
dairy-maid there may milk the cows on 
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when the milk of several farmsis taken toone 
centre to be dealt with in what is knownas a 
Creamery, that isa factory, and the women 
who work in the dairy there are not 
allowed to go in on iguana: to orm 
that portion of their work which is 


absolutely eee in order to save the 
milk of the seventh day, seeing that no 
arrangement can 


be made whereby the 
cows shall consent to remain unmilked 
over Sunday. This is a matter of no 
small importance, as it is already tolerably 
clear that if this country is to hold its own 
in butter-making against others, it is 
absolutely necessary that this new system 
should be adopted, and in Ireland above 
all it will be of the greatest importance to 
the population to have the central creamery 


system well established. 
* * * 


Our agriculturists have learnt this lesson 
of the necessity of combination in the 
dairy industry from Denmark. The 
Danes, like the Irish, depend very largely, 
almost exclusively, onagriculture. Authori- 
ties say that neither the climate nor the 
pastures of Denmark are so favourable for 
the production of butter as those of 
Ireland, yet the Danish butter is so much 
better made; so much more thoroughly 
cleansed from the butter milk; so much 
more cleanly and neatly packed, and the 
business arrangements connected with its 
distribution are so much more effective, 
that the foreign butter has almost driven 
the Irish out of the English market. 
Last year the Danes, with a popula- 
tion of less than 2,000,000, imported 
£4,000,000 worth of butter to the 
English markets. This they have done 
entirely by means of the organisation 
of the so-called creameries, where the best 
and the latest appliances for producing 
butter are provided on a large scale; the 
separator which extracts the cream from 
the milk quickly and far more thoroughly 
than by straining and skimming, the great 
churns which turn it into butter before it 
has the smallest chance of going sour, and 
the business offices which can more effect- 
ively dispose of hundreds of pounds of 
butter weekly to the traders in it, than the 
individual farmer can of dozens of pounds. 
All this has made the farmers who have 
adopted this system work at a much 
better profit, and with so much greater 
certainty of excellence in the result, 
that unless the British, and especially 
the Irish, farmers follow their example 
they will be driven absolutely out of 
the butter-making industry. This is the 
more certain because cold storage is being 
applied to butter, to bring it over from New 
Zealand and other Australasian colonies, 
more and more effectually every year. 
Now, it is obvious that, if the foolish 
provisions of our Factory Acts prevent 
women from doing any work in the 
creameries on Sunday, the women will be 
ousted from what has been from time 
immemorial one of their most suitable 
occupations, and, at the same time, the 
creameries of this country will be conducted 
at a disadvantage compared to the foreign 
ones. Of course, it is not argued that any 
person should work for seven days of the 
week, but simply that the cast-iron rules 
of the Factory Acts, forbidding Sunday 
labour to women, shall be set aside, and 
that a sufficient number of the workers, to 
do the absolutely necessary work, shall be 


Sunday, and do such other work as may be | able to go into the factory on each day of 


No fewer than 117 of the! necessary to preserve the product; but, the week, taking their holiday as suit the 
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conditions. Somebody must attend to a 
dairy on Sundays. r 
* 


A new enterprise undertaken in con- 
nection with the Church of England, is to 
send into the Kentish villages during the 
forthcoming hop-picking, mission workers 
to assist the local clergy. A large number 
of these will be ladies experienced in work 
among the poor of London, and who will 
devote themselves to looking after the 
well-being of the women, girls, and chil- 
dren in the groups of villages along the 
valley of the Medway. These ladies will 
during the daytime visit the hop-gardens, 
and, without interfering with the pickers’ 
work, will be able to do much to counter- 
act many of the evils of the country 
holiday of the East-ender. In addition 
to this the local schoolrooms are to be 
open in the evening—the hopping season 
being a vacation for the youths of Kent— 
and converted into clubs, in which letters 
can be written, games played, and news- 
papers perused, and the rector of Water- 
ingbury makes a special appeal for illus- 
trated magazines and periodicals, so that 
a powerful counter attraction may be pro- 
vided to the public-houses. Although this 
is the first time the Church has in- 
augurated a formal crusade, it is only fair 
to the local clergy to state that for some 
years past special efforts have been made 
to elevate the condition of these temporary 
‘strangers within the gates.” 

* * * 

Many of our readers will hear with great 
regret of the breakdown of the effort to 
make the Women’s Temple at Chicago 
free of its debts, as a memorial to Miss 
Willard, and to secure its safety and its 
permanent employment for the purposes of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
by that means. It is a sad pity that it 
has failed, for it was a great enterprise to 
have been schemed out and embodied in 
stone by a woman, and it would have been 
a, standing testimonial, both to her capacity 
and to the strength of the organisation 
with which she worked, had it been 
possible to bring it to a successful termi- 
nation. But, unfortunately for Mrs. 
Carse, the originator of the Temple, the 
general circumstances of the United 
States have been considerably against her 
almost from the first. 

* * * 

She was already a very successful 
business woman, having conducted pros- 
perously much of what the Americans 
call ‘“‘real estate’? business, when the 
thought occurred to herthat a fine building 
might be erected in the heart of the 
Chicago business quarter, which should 
supply the needs of the W.C.T.U. of 
America for central offices, and should 
contain a large hall for great temperance 
gatherings, while the upper stories should 
be let as offices at rates which would 
enable the W.C.T.U. to sit free of rent, 
and, as Mrs. Carse at first hoped, would 
also provide a considerable annual sum 
for the general purposes of the associa- 
tion. Her scheme seems to have been 
originally quite a reasonable one, but 
everyone connected with business in 
America knows that owing to various 
causes there has been great depression for 
several years past. The varying tariffs have 
had no small part in causing this misfortune. 
The very high tariffs instituted by the exist- 
ing President some years ago when he was 
only a Secretary of State under another 


President; then the re of a large 
number of his duties by President Cleve- 
land ; and the restoration of them by Mr. 
McKinley after the next election, tended to 
greatly unsettle business. The uncer- 
tainty and change prevented the establish- 
ment of manufactures, which could be 
carried‘on prosperously under a high tariff 
and not otherwise, and generally so disor- 
ganised industrial affairs that everybody 
connected with American business has 
complained bitterly for seven or eight years 
past. It was confidently hoped that after 
the last presidential election, matters would 
be more settled for a time, and they were 
in fact becoming so, when the war, with 
its disorganisation of industry, its abrupt 
withdrawal of labour from its proper 
channels, its great and sudden expenditure 
in certain directions—the war is known to 
have cost already thirty million pounds 
sterling—has again disturbed matters. 
* * * 

Mrs. Carse, therefore, could not have 
chosen a more unfortunate time than she 
did (ten years ago now) to have started 
upon her great enterprise. Not only was 
the money that she needed and expected 
not forthcoming in subscriptions from the 
W.C.T.U. members and from sympathisers 
with temperance work, that would have been 
obtained in more prosperous times; but 
besides that, her sanguine anticipations, 
formed in ‘fat years,” as to the steady 
letting of the offices and the rents that 
would be obtained for them have been 
quite falsified in the ‘lean years’’ that 
have arrived. The magnificent building, 
one of the finest in Chicago, materialised 
itself by the aid of mortgages ; and although 
for a short time, all the rooms did let as 
offices at high rents, this happy state of 
affairs did not last, so that for some years 
the amounts received in rents have not 
sufficed to pay even the mortgage charges, 
and thesubscriptions given by the W.C.T.U. 
members have not been, as was antici- 
pated, applicable to pay off the mortgages, 
but have been absorbed year by year in 
meeting the current interest. 

* * * 

Obviously, this could not go on for ever, 
as it made the Temple a burden on the 
Association, instead of, as was hoped, an 
assistance to it pecuniarily. There were 
two courses open to the ‘‘ Temple trustees.” 
One was to make a great effort to raise 
money to redeem the bonds and pay off 
the mortgagees, so that the current charges 
should be gradually and rapidly reduced. 
The alternative was to allow the mortgages 
to be foreclosed and to see the property 
pass out of the hands of the W.C.T.U. 
altogether. The latter is naturally a very 
unpalatable prospect, not only to Mrs. 
Carse, who has devoted so many years of 
her life, and so much brain power and so 
much intensity of feeling, to the struggle 
to clear the Temple and secure it for the 
society, but also to all the leading members 
of the W.C.T.U., who know that it will be 
a misfortune to their work to lose these 
noble headquarters, and, in a measure, 
derogatory to have it shown that they 
have not been able to carry through the 
enterprise. But matters last year had 
reached a crisis, and it would have then 
been decided by the General Officers to 
yield to fate, and allow the great business 
men of Chicago, who hold the bonds, to 
close upon them and take over the building, 
but for the devotion and confidence of dear 
Frances Willard. 


At the crisis of the fate of the Temple 
last year, she stepped forward, and first 
privately in committee, and then publicly 
at the National Convention of the Ameri- 
can W.C.T.U. at Buffalo, pledged herself, 
and all that she possessed, to a final effort 
to secure the Temple. She offered not only 
the whole of her services for at least a year, 
dedicating herself to it both in her plat- 
form work, and in a systematic and exten- 
sive begging campaign amongst the 
wealthy people of the country not con- 
nected with the W.C.T.U. but more or 
less in sympathy with its principles; but 
besides all that, she pledged herself to 
give up the whole of her personal property 
and to sell her home if neces , to 
devote the proceeds to the Temple. These 
were her pathetic words :— 

‘‘ Now, in conclusion, I will say in regard to 
the Temple, I believe the enterprise will suc- 
ceed. . . We are in debt, not legally but 
morally, to the bondholders. I shall never rest 
what time I live till that debt is paid. . . I 
stand by the Temple whatever the results to 
me. If it were voted here to do no more for it, 
and I were not elected, I should go out and 
beat the bush to get the money exactly the 
same. I have not been well for years, but now 
I feel so well again, and I dedicate my renewal 
of health and my fifty-ninth year to the Temple. 
I dedicate the little that I have—they tell me 
my home might sell for sixteen thousand 
dollars—I dedicate it to the interest of the 
bondholders. I[ have nothing on earth that 
shall not go into that enterprise. . . . I 
am going out to follow that path of the Temple 
nor miss its track not once any more than the 
sleuth hound misses the quarry that is ahead of 
it. I thought of Garibaldi and what he 
said in the great campaign in Italy. You know 
about his white horse (and he used to be right 
at the front), and one time the soldiers fell 
back, their ranks had been decimated and he 
knew it, and he simply turned in his saddle, 
and cried out: ‘ Soldiers, I am going to die,’ 
and without looking back to see if they would 
follow, he rode ahead ; but gallop, gallop, they 
came closing in about their leader. I am not 
going to die, I am going to live. Anybody that 
wants to follow, follow; anybody that meust 
falter, falter.” : 

Alas, how tragically uncertain is human 
life, and how our poor plans are over- 
thrown ina moment! The confident ‘I 
am not going to die; I am going to live,” 
was, as we all know, within a very few 
months falsified, and the great soul and 
the wise brain that might have accom- 
plished even this difficult task, were swept 
away. In her last days her thoughts re- 
verted to this undertaking upon which she 
had already started. Private letters from 
her show, however, that she already 
began to feel how very heavy was the 
burden that she had taken up, perhaps 
with more sanguine confidence in her own 
power than was justified. She was already 
saying how poor a response she was meet- 
ing with, and how heavy she felt the 
burden to be, and this was doubtless one 
of the several painful problems that 
weighed down her last days and made her 
unable to throw off her illness. But Miss 
Anna Gordon tells us that on almost the 
last day of her life, when her doctor 
observed to her that she must get better 
in order to go on with her work for the 
Temple, she replied that perhaps she 
“might be able to do more for it dead 
than alive.” 
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propose to go on gathering in money, 
and paying off the bonds as rapidly 
as possible; thus, as she maintains, 
‘‘ carrying forward the intention of the 
local unions to make the Temple a memorial 
building to our great leader, Miss Frances 
E. Willard.” She sets out ways in which 
she thinks that 500,000 dollars may be 
raised in the next two months, and pro- 
mises to fight the question out at the Con- 
vention in November. However, as the 
general officers of the W.C.T.U. have 80 
strongly advocated abandoning the at- 
tempt, it is little likely that Mrs. Carse 
almost by herself will be able to continue 
it, and the abandonment of the enterprise 
is practically effected. 


Such was, too, the first belief of the 
officers of her association. They hoped 
that the warm flood of affection and respect 
poured forth around her grave indicated a 
regard for her memory that would enable 
them to raise the large sum required to 
secure the ownership of the Temple, and 
to make it a memorial of her. The great 
hall in which the meetings are held is 
already named for her, and it is said that 
the large beer-sellers of Chicago have 
already boasted with glee that they: will 

et ‘‘ Willard Hall,” and make it a store- 

ouse for the beer barrels! Her friends 
hoped that her death would enable them 
to avert this calamity, and an elaborate 
scheme was put forth at once after her 
death to make this the official memorial to 
her. Had the effort succeeded, the name 
would have been changed, and the fine 
building would have been called hence- 
forth ‘Willard Temple.’ But the re- 
7 ie has been by no means what 
they hoped. The general officers of 
the W.C.T.U. have held special meet- 
ings to thoroughly consider the present 
status of the enterprise; the promises 
received for the Willard fund, and every 
reasonable sae ime for, income; and 
they find that they have, at the most 
generous estimate, to expect £28,500; 
while, in- order to secure the Temple they 
would require a total of £223,540, thus 
leaving a balance of £195,040 to be raised. 
As they have now got in the greater part 
of the promises and pledges that they think 
they are likely to receive in connection with 
the movement for making the Temple a 
memorial of Miss Willard, they can hardly 
be blamed for adding :— 


Your General Officers, while appreciating the 
brave spirit and indomitable efforts of Mr. Carse, 
have become convinced, not alone of the hope- 
lessness of the attempt to own the Temple, but 
of the lack of understanding regarding the situa- 
tion that exists among our own women, as well 
as on the part of the general public. 

~« * * 

They suggest, therefore, that all idea of 
owning the Temple shall be given up, and 
that the bondholders shall be allowed to 
exercise their legal rights, and take posses- 
sion of the building, but they think that an 
arrangement might be entered into by 
which they might, at any rate, retain 
Willard Hall on 8 long lease, and pay rent 
for National headquarters in the Temple, 
Of course, however, they could not be 
certain of doing even this, and in any case 
it is a very different matter from owning the 
building. This is the almost unanimous 
decision of tha Executive Committee, but 
it will have to be submitted to the next 
General Convention, which is to be held at 
St. Paul-in November, and Mrs. Carse is 
by no means disposed to accept quietly 
this decision. She has put forth a long 
statement urging that if the war had not 
intervened much more money would have 
been obtained, and pleading that the effort 
should be continued for a considerable 
time longer in order to see whether an 
amount to buy up mortgage bonds cannot 
be so far raised as to secure, at any rate, 
the principal hall of the building to the 
White Ribboners. Mrs. Carse has a cer- 
tain independent standing, inasmuch as 
the management of the Temple business ‘ 
is by law vested in a few persons specially | Sure I helped him more than he helped me. At 

: the top I turned and said, ‘‘ Look back, how 
appointed as trustees. Mrs. Carse declares | (+04, they are; will you not wait and help me 
on their behalf that they do not intend to | Soa a my wie aver? ® 5 
alter their plan of action at all, but 


‘6 Per so, but I should not like to ask 
them. e are a little acquainted now we've 
come upstairs together—are we not?” 

‘“ That’s so, and I won’t be mean enough to 
desert you if you need me. You can depend on 
me. ” 


So he came in and sat down by the door, and 
waited for me. During the next hour my 
thoughts were with him, and my words and 
prayer for him. The friends the care of 
the pledge-signing with their books and cards, 
so I was free at the close to go down and 
8 to my new friend. I read over the 
pledge, and asked him to sign it. 

“Oh, lady! I wish I could, but it’s no use. 
I'd break it right off, and I shouldn't like to 
break your pl ge.” 

“Listen,” I said. ‘‘Here are some words 
just for you: ‘I, the Lord thy God, will hold 
thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not, I 
will help thee.’” It was a supreme moment; 
God vitalised His own words. 

“¢ Where did you get that, lady? Would you 
mind reading it again?” 

Opening my Bible to Isaiah xii. 18, I placed 
the words before him. Bending close, he read 
and re-read the verse; then said anxiously, 
“You see how my hand trembles,” holding it 
out pitifully over the open page: “ do you 
"spose I could write my name if God held my 
hand?” 

“Oh, yes, I am sure you could.” 

“ But you couldn’t read it if I did.” 

‘© Never mind; that would not matter if God 
held your hand. He could read it.” 

‘Do you ‘spose, lady, I’d ever take another 
glass of liquor if God held my hand?” 

“Never, unless you took your hand out of 
the Lord’s. He never lets go of anyone.” 

A new hope came into his eyes, and a man- 
liness to his face, as, straightening himself up 
and holding out his right hand, he exclaimed, 
“I've tried a good many times alone, now here 
goes for God and me! and we'll see what we 
can do.” His name, a veritable scrawl, went 
down upon the pledge, and we knelt, claiming 
God's help and strength. 

I was to leave home on the following day, and 
I arranged for the man to be cared for until my 
return, quite a week later. 

Then there came to the door a man, clean 
shaven, respectably dressed, steady of hand and 
limb, and I returned his ‘‘ Good morning,” but 
failed to recognise him. 

“You don’t know me, perhaps, but I helped 
ou upstairs the other night, and meant to have: 
elped you down; but sven you was afraid to 

xisk it, for you slipped off without me. I've 
come to ask for another of them cards, 
with that about His holding the right hand. I 
want to sign so you can read it now; and I’d 
like a few for others to sign, for if He can hold 
on to an old man like me, He can hold about 
anybody, I reckon. It’s a good grip He gives, 
ma’am—never saw nothing like it in my life, I 
can tell you.” 

That man, over 60 years old when he signed 
the plecer lived eight years, and won ze 
hundreds to sign, always saying, “If He coul 
keep me, He can keep everybody who can 
trust Him.” 

So I say to anyone to whom this message 
may go. May God use it to His own glory and 
the helpfulness of many. 


Our Short Story. 


RECLAIMED. 
A STORY OF A PLEDGE. 
By Mrs. J. K. Barney. 


‘1, rae Lord thy God, will hold thy right 
hand, saying unto thee, fear not, I will help 
thee.”—Isaiah xli. 13. 

The last pledge card had been used and more 
must be printed at once, for I could not go 
about my prison and mission work without my 
tools. I took my Bible to select something for 
a help, something that should be a “ thus saith 
the Lord’? to my poor men and women. Well 
did I know the oft-repeated story, ‘It was the 
drink, mum,” and then, ‘ Oh, if somebody had 
spoken soon enough”; and as I urged them 
to sign the pledge, ‘‘ Oh, how I wish I could | 
keep it.” As I turned over the pages with a 
great longing at my heart for direction, I 
stopped at these words, “I, the Lord thy God, 

hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, 
Fear not, I will help thee.” Surely these 
would speak with power to the irresolute and 
hopeless ones. : 

1 quickly sent my order off to the printer, and 
thousands of pledge-cards were speedily de- 
livered to me. I bent over them with a prayer. 
“© God make these the entering wedge for the 
Gospel, use these as the first step towards the 
Cross. Bless Thine own Word, and give 
bo a to the weak and hope to the hope- 

less.” 

That very evening I was to lead a Gospel 
Temperance meeting. As I reached the place 
—the hall was upstairs, and the windows 
open—someone was singing, “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” The music came floating down to us 
on the street, and a hush seemed to have come 
upon everything around us, as the words, 
‘Home, home, sweet, sweet home,” rang out 
clear and distinct. 

Standing under the window, his face upturned, 
with unmistakable signs upon clothes, face, and 
form, was a drunkard. I watched him, and as 
the melodies ceased his face went down into 
his hands, and he groaned aloud. I touch his 
arm, and asked, ‘‘ What is it, my friend ? ” 

Meeting my anxious look, he said, ‘Tis 
them words, ma’am, them words, ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.’ I had a home once, but I lost 
it and everything else through drink.” 

I invited him to go up to the meeting. 

He thanked me, looked down at his rags, 
and said, ‘I can’t, I’m not fit.” 

Asking him to walk with me to the foot of 
the stairs, I pointed up, and said, ‘‘ They are 
very long and steep and I am tired, would you 
mind giving me your arm and helping me 
upstairs ?” 

A kind of wistful look came over the bloated 
face as he replied, ‘‘ I have had a lady’s hand on 
my arm, but ‘twas long ago; but I ‘spose I 
must help you even now.” 

So we slowly mounted the stairs, and I am 
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‘‘ INFANTICIDE,” or the slaughter of young 
children, to repress too numerous a population, 
was not only sanctioned by the customs of the 
ancient world, but was recommended by its 
sages, and even enacted by its legislators. 
Thus, Plato and Aristotle both enjoined the 
practice, and Lycurgus made it part of the law 
of Sparta. In the Roman world, during the 
reign of Caligula, it was common; and so 
general must it have been among the nations 
connected with it, that Tacitus, in treating of 
the Germans, mentions it as a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that the custom was not found with 
them. r 

* 


A sovL, exasperated by its ills, falls out 


with everything, with its friend and itself.— 
‘‘Couldn’t somebody else do that, ma’am?” , Addison. 
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GERMAN PROFESSORS ON 
WOMEN AS STUDENTS 
OF THEOLOGY AND 


MATHEMATICIANS. 


By Emmy Hi. 


We are constantly coming across surprises 
in connection with the progress of the woman 
movement in Germany. We hear of an exhi- 
larating advance in one direction, and disap- 
pointing retreat in another. One day comes 
the news that the magistrates of Berlin have 
rejected the petition of the women teachers 
that the medical inspection which is obligatory 
before they receive their appointments, should 
be conducted by women doctors. The peti- 
tioners, by the way, had forestalled the objec- 
tion that there were no women on the German 
medical register, by suggesting that a lady who 
had taken her degree in another country (as 
several German ladies have been obliged to do) 
should be appointed as their medical inspector. 
But the authorities entrenched themselves 
behind the letter of the law: the examination 
could only be conducted by a medical practi- 
tioner qualified in Germany, and women are 
legally prohibited from becoming so qualified. 

A day or two later, however, a posse of 
Professors of Berlin University give expression 
to some extraordinarily favourable opinions as 
to the aptitude of women for abstruse study. 
There seems no especial reason for bracketting 
two such decidedly diverse subjects as theology 
and mathematics—studies which would seem to 
suggest opposing rather than similar aptitudes 
and tastes. However, it is supposed—at any 
rate, in Berlin—that theology (or divinity as we 
call it) and mathematics are the two courses in 
the university curriculum which the Professors 
would be most implacably opposed to women 
following. . 

Fraulein Anna Gebser—herself a doctor of 
philosophy and writer to the Press on the woman 
question—has made the interesting experiment 
of asking various Berlin University Professors 
to put in writing their opinion as to the fitness 
of women for the study of theology and mathe- 
matics. Among six gentlemen of the divinity 
faculty who replied, one only was dead against 
women students. He entrenched himself 
behind the dictum, ‘‘ Let the women be silent 
in the church ”—7.e., he holds, on ecclesiastical 
topics. 

‘‘Do you consider women are fitted for the 
study of divinity generally, or for any branch of 
it?’ was the question put to Herr Professor 
Gunkel. His reply was, “ Yes, especially for 
the historical side of the subject.” 

Professor Kleinert was in favour of the theory, 
but not ofthe practice. He said, in effect, that 
women might study theology (or divinity) as a 
department of knowledge, but never as a pre- 
paration for the ministry. 

Professor Runze thinks women have a special 
capacity for the study of the linguistic and 
historical departments of divinity, but not for 
more systematic studies, for which a more com- 
prehensive training is required. (How one is 
to study either of these without system the 
Professor does not say.) — 

Professor Pfleiderer expresses the sensible 
opinion that among women, just as among 
men, there will be found those to whom the 
study in its entirety is suited; and as there 
would certainly be found many women taking 
a keen interest in the subject it would be very 
unjust to prohibit them from making a study of 
it—whatever their ultimate object in doing so. 
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Professor Harnach is not less friendly. He 
thinks women should study divinity as a whole, 
not in some only of its branches. Professors 
Gunkel and Pfleiderer have formed their 
opinion as to the diligence and capacity of 
women students, not only from their observa- 
tion of the lady students at the University, but 
of those at the Victoria Lyceum, where those 
gentlemen hold classes. ‘I had two lady 
students at the University,” wrote Herr 
Gunkel, ‘‘ whose talent and industry were in 
one case excellent, in the other exceedingly so.” 
Professor Pfleiderer writes:—‘‘I am greatly 
pleased with the capacity, attention and dili- 
gence of my students at the Victoria Lyceum 
(I have but very few at the University).” 

There is a consensus of opinion among the 
Professors that the presence of ladies in 
colleges and universities has not led toanything 
to which exception could be taken. Professors 
Harnach and Kleinert are in favour of the 
establishment of separate universities for 
women. 

So far for divinity. As to mathematics, 
Herr Geheimrath Foerster says that woman’s 
intellect is quite as fit for it as man’s. And 
he finds women quite as industrious as men. 
There are people in England, the Herr 
Geheimrath may be interested to learn, bold 
enough to say that they are more so. He 
goes on to record his observations on the 
intercourse of men and women students in 
the halls of learning, and they are worth 
quoting -—‘‘ My impression is that not only 
at the lectures, but on university life generally, 
the presence of ladies has had a most refining 
influence.” He adds: “It is not easy as yet 
to generalise, for we are only at the beginning 
of beginnings, but the great woman question 
stands far above mere passing incidents and 
observations. Its demands are in harmony 
with mental laws that are immutable.” 


MENTAL DEPRESSION AND 
SUICIDE. 


In spite of some pessimistic utterances in its 
favour, suicide still ranks with us (says the 
Lancet) as an indictable offence. This is but 
natural, if we allow that self-destruction is in- 
compatible either with mental or moral health. 
We are all familiar with the verdict so often 
heard at the close of a coroner’s inquiry, ‘“‘Com- 
mitted suicide whilst of unsound mind.” With- 
out doubt it describes with more or less 
accuracy every case of the kind. It certainly 
applies to such a case as that of a young 
practitioner who lately died from taking an 
overdose of morphia. It does not, however, 
as a rule, exclude the operation of moral 
forces, and there is abundant proof to show 
that these are active at every stage in the pitiful 
transaction. We would claim for them a pre- 
dominating influence. The mind which con- 
nives at self-destruction is at variance with the 
most elementary instinct of self-preservation, a 
sentiment which is fully justified both by the 
proved possibility of present existence and by 
our ignorance as to future events. It is there- 
fore unhealthy. It is in an even greater degree 
immoral, since possessing within itself a sense 
of duty and of relationship with others in their 
lives, labours, and attainments, it ignores all for 
the sake of a present gain of personal relief. No 
one can rid himself of this relationship without 
at the same time casting on others the burthen 
of responsibility which he abandons. We can- 
not, therefore, bring ourselves to agree with 
some who go the length of excusing suicide and 
even of advocating the creation of, facilities for 
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its accomplishment. Of more practical im- 
portance, as bearing upon the causes and course 
of this essentially morbid condition, is a brief 
analysis of 100 cases lately published in the 
pages of a contemporary. From this article we 
gather, among other interesting details, that, 
according to the evidence obtained, men destroy 
themselves with much greater readiness than 
women. The proportion is about two to one. 
Middle age is the period at which the tendency 
is most marked, and the middle class holds the 
same position in the social scale. Mental 
influence is more active than any physical in- 
dcement, and pecuniary and related social 
difficulties fill a larger space than any other 
group of motives. As regards the question of 
treatment, it is to our mind perfectly clear that 
the evil of suicide is not to be disguised by 
resorting to a lethal chamber or other permis- 
sive method, however plausible its description, 
but by cherishing a simpler, stronger, and more 
impersonal sense of human fellowship and 
mutual duty. In the presence of innumerable 
evidences of providential design we would 
equally impress the necessity of remembering 
that the divine order still prevails, and still for 
each and all men furthers, though sometimes 
obscurely, their best interests. Let us not 
forget physical considerations. Mental depres- 
sion is often the outcome of mere bodily illness, 
especially of fatigue and of indigestion. . Some 
judgment in treating these, some consideration 
on the part of employers of labour, may disperse 
a thundercloud of despair which otherwise 
would settle in perpetual gloom. We have 
heard enough, at all events, of the modern 
pessimism with its latest miserable canon of 
self-destruction. We would substitute for it the 
plain, old-fashioned, but eminently wholesome 
and courageous precept, ‘“‘ Never say die.” 
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ONE OF THE BLEST. 


Her’ face was beautiful with perfect calm, 
Peace sealed the brow, and peace the tender 
mouth, 
To wounded hearts her gentle gaze was balm, 
aa itdiag like winds blown softly from the 
outh. 


Her eyes were wells of lustre, sweet and still, 
Sometimes you felt they mirrored hidden 
things 
You might not read, but only feel the thrill 
As if there flashed an angel's passing wings. 


And on that face shone always a white ing 
A soft transfigured splendour, you 
thought 
Only a glory fallen from the height 
Of heaven itself such lovely marvel wrought. 


Serene she went her way through grief and 
strife, 
Trouble was not trouble where her presence 


came, 

She bore about with her a joy of life, 
Love burned within her breast a fragrant 

flame. 

You heard, while wondering how every loss 
She carried lightly as a bird half lit, 

A gracious spirit say, There is no cross 
Where no self is to suffer under it. 


And you remembered that in ancient law 
By the broad arrow was the king’s tree 
known 
Through the dark forest, and believed you 


saw 
The Lord’s broad arrow mark her as his 


own. 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


nn 


Hz (the statesman) strives to see and know 
things as they really are and as they are related 
to each other; as they really are and therefore 
always must be.—James Russell Lowell. 
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Gaol Dishes for Hot Weather 


One of the coolest and most agree- 
able of these, and one ever welcome 
to the children and to their elders, 
is a blanc-mange made with Brown 
& Polson’s Corn Flour. This may 
be accompanied with preserved or 
stewed fruit in season. A delicious 
and wholesome jelly can be made 
by using the clear juice of stewed 
rhubarb, or any other juicy fruit, 
instead of milk. Brown & Polson’s 
“Patrent'’ Corn Flour has long 
been recognised as the standard 
article for these dishes. It goes 
much further than others, and the 
dishes made from it are finer in 
flavour. 


} 
Hi ALWAYS ASK FOR 


( 
Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour, 


“PATENT” is their BE8T QUALITY, and be 
sure that you get it. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY 


By Miss Karrie Ovtton. 
(First Class Diplomée in Cookery.) 


APPLES (continued). 


POMMES MERINGUE A LA CREME. 
Make a syrup of half a pint of water, two 
cloves, the juice of half a lemon, asmall piece 
cinnamon, and ten ounces of loaf sugar. 
Boil this for ten minutes, skimming it. Strain 
it. Peel ten apples, core without breakin 
them, and stew them whole in the syrup t 
tender. Try them with a needle. Remove them 
ly so as not to break them and place 
them on a baking sheet. Whip the whites of 
two eggs to a stiff froth and stir in lightly four 
ounces of castor sugar. Put this neatly round 
the apples by means of a bag and pipe, and bake 
in a cool oven till the meringue is set and a nice 
fawn colour. Then arrange on a dish, and 
when quite cold fill in the centres with whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavoured. If liked some 
of the syrup might be poured round the apples, 
or a little more lemon juice might be added to 
the syrup, and a jelly made of it by means of 
some leaf gelatine, three-quarters of an ounce 
of this sufficing for one pint of the syrup. 
APPLE GATEAU. 

Peel and core one pound of apples, stew them 
with half a pint of water, the grated rind and 
juice of half a lemon, and three ounces of 
sugar, or more if necessary, toa pulp. Dissolve 

an ounce of gelatine in a gill of water, and 
add to the apple pulp. Mix well and pour into 
a mould. When cold turn out. This looks 
very well in a border mould, the centre being 
filled in with whipped cream, which might be 
decorated with a few shredded pistachio nuts, 
or glacé cherries. 

APPLES IN JELLY. 

Peel, core and quarter four apples. Put them 
in a pie dish with ten cloves, half a pint of 
water and two ounces of sugar. Cover the pie 
dish and let them bake in the oven till the 
apples are cooked but not broken. Remove 

e apples, and when sufficiently cool place 
them in a glass dish. Pour the juice and cloves 
in which the apples were cooked into a pie 
dish, and the skins and cores of the apples, the 
juice and rind of a lemon, another apple cut up 
and a little more sugar. Let the contents 
simmer for an hour, adding a little more water 
to allow for loss. Then strain the juice, and to | 
@ half-pint of it allow rather less than half an | 


| 
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‘Spread some 


ounce of leaf e. When this is melted 
and sufficiently cool, strain it over the apples. 
If the jelly is not a good colour add a few drops 
of carmine to it. Serve quite cold and set. 

A very simple dish, and one which our 
American irieuta are particularly fond of, is 

BROWN BETTY. 

To each cupful of finely-chopped apples, add 
a cupful of fine bread crumbs, two hay ca - 
fuls of sugar, a little cinnamon, grated lemon 
rind or nutmeg, and one — of butter. 

a pples upon bottom of a 

buttered pie di , then a little sugar and 
flavouring, a few bits of butter, then bread 
crumbs, apples again, and so on till all is used, 
crumbs being on top. Cover the dish, bake in 
oven three-quarters of an hour, then uncover 
and bake for fifteen minutes more. Send to 
table in the same dish. 

Another American dish is 


BERRY PUDDING. 


Peel and core the ap and cut into small 
dice. Sprinkle over with sugar. Mix together 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, a pinch of 
salt, and a cupful of flour. Beat up two eggs 
with a cupful of milk, stir in the prepared flour 
and, if the batter is not thick enough, add more 
flour. Now stir in as much of the fruit as the 
batter will receive. Pour into a buttered mould 
and steam for two hours. When the pudding 
is turned out, pour sauce round it, or custard. 


APPLE SNOW. 


Make a custard of half a pint of milk, two 
yolks, one and a half ounce of sugar, and a strip 
of lemon peel. Strain and cool. Stew four 
apples, rub through sieve and also cool, add to 

em two ounces of castor sugar, and, if 
liked, a little lemon juice. Put Naples 
biscuits in a aan dish, or some pieces of 
sponge cake. ip the two whites to a stiff 
froth, mix with the apples and pile on the top. 
Decorate with Naple biscuits, cut in two and 
arranged round the base of the snow. 


SWISS APPLES. 


Make a syrup of half a pint of water, quarter 
of a pound of sugar, small piece of cinnamon, 
and the rind and juice of halfalemon. Boil 
this for ten minutes, removing all scum. Peel, 
core and slice one pound of apples. Fry the 
slices in butter, drain them, dust over with 
sugar and place ina glass dish. When the 
syrup is cold, pour it over the apples, and 
decorate the edges with whipped cream. 


APPLE FRITTERS. 


Peel three medium-sized apples carefully, 
taking out the cores with a cutter. Cut into 
thin rings and sprinkle with sugar and lemon 
juice, keep turning them till well flavoured. 
Boil the skins and cores of the apples with a 
little water, melt in half a gill of this one 
ounce of butter. Work this into two ounces of 
flour in a bow], beating it till quite smooth. At 
the last moment add the white of an egg, 
beaten to a stiff froth, with a pinch of salt. 
Dip each slice of apple into the batter, so that 
each side of apple is well covered. Pick the 
pieces out with a skewer and drop into hot fat 
quickly, turn the pieces over, and when done 
lift out with a skewer, drain, sift over with 
castor sugar and serve hot. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


“ Northfield,” 101-105, Stamford Hill, London, N, 


EDUCATED WOMEN TRAINED AS 
DOMESTIC HELPS. 


Year's Course includes Housewifery, Cookery, 
Laundry, Hygiene and Sick Nursing, Needle- 
work, Management of Children. 

Theoretical and Practical Examinations at end 
of Course by recognised authority. Certificates 
granted. 


Vor full particulars apply Auicze R. James at 
above address. 


Boarding Houses adjoining and in the neighbourhood. 


HINTS ON CYCLING. 


Tus exercise has done more to develop the 
athletic forces of women than any sport which 
has been at all popular, and the quality of these 
athletes is superior to that of those who have 
practised in most other lines—for the reason 
that there is endless recreation in it. The 
surpassing results are due to this more than 
anything else. There is a constant attraction 
about the sport, and the effect of this has been 
that devotees have unceasingly developed. But 
the effects of excess in cycling are very much 
the same as excess in drink. Cycling, because 
it acte as such a powerful stimulant to the 
heart, produces, in the first instance, a feeling 
of exhilaration, which is in itself a pleasure, 
especially to the owner of a fagged brain or 
jaded nerves. Anything that produces this 
effect is naturally ‘‘ craved” after when once 
tasted. This exhilarating effect, too, over- 
comes the consciousness of fatigue, and con- 
sequently prevents the rider from judging 
accurately when he (or she) has had enough— 
another dangerous point of resemblance to 
alcohol. 

Advice to Ladies.—Ride a light machine 
when you can get it. There is no reason why 
manufacturers should condemn a woman to 
ride a bicycle several pounds ‘heavier than the 
one they give her physically stronger brother. 
Don’t have your handles too high or your saddle 
too low, otherwise you will look inelegant, and 
& woman ought to appear as graceful as possible 
in all her athletic exercises. The proper posi- 
tion is to be able to sit up easily with the arms 
not quite at full stretch, and to be able to put 
the foot under the pedal when the knee 
is straight. Learn to repair a puncture 
before you go long rides on the country 
roads. Don’t alter the saddle or handles your- 
self unless you have strength to tighten up 
the screws firmly again—and it takes some 
strength generally. Do try to learn something 
about the points of your machine and its con- 
struction ; women are notoriously ignorant on 
these matters. Always wear shoes, not boots ; 
the latter are an abomination in cycling. Don’t 
be always trying to cover a distance in the 
shortest possible time, and don’t over-exert 
yourself in fear of becoming a drag on any 
male friends who ride with you. I think that’s 
quite enough for the present. Many women 
know quite as much about cycling as their men 
friends, and it strikes me I have used quite as 
many ‘“do’s” and “dont’s” in this paras I 
ought. 

The greatest pains should be taken to 
get the saddle and handles into the right 
position—to get the machine fitted to the 
lady, in fact. Its own size must be suited, 
to begin with. Individuals ride differently, but 
as a rule the saddle should have its short peak 
about four inches to six inches behind a per- 
pendicular from the crank axle, and its height 
should be such that the heel—a low heel—can 
just touch the pedal at the lowest point. The 
handles are often absurdly high; they should 
be so that the lady, sitting upright, and easily, 
and gracefully, holds the handles naturally, 
with the elbows only gently flexed. It is espe- 
cially fatiguing to ride with the saddle low and 
knees bent. Ankle-pedalling should be sedulously 
acquired. A lady’s flexible ankles give her even 
more advantage and ease from it. Back- 
pedalling should be practised early; till it is 
acquired the brake is the only safeguard, and a 
rider is not safe to be so dependent in a hilly 
district. 

When touring it is a far better plan to carry 
one’s needful goods in a parcel than in a valise 
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when possible, on account, not only of the 
saving of weight, but of the convenience of 
having your package exactly the necessary size 
with every variation of quantity. The most 
convenient way of arranging luggage is to have 
a sheet of thin, good quality American cloth, 
plain black, not shiny, for choice, as an outer 
wrapper. When packing, fold the nightgown 
in half and roll in it all the other articles into a 
compact cylinder, and tie it across and across 
with stout string before adding the outer 
wrapper. This is preferable to wrapping the 
things up with the cover, as there is less strain 
on the outer covering, which merely acts as a 
protector, and is not essential to the structure 
of the parcel. Nothing is more objectionable 
than for a parcel to gush on being vigorously 
handled, so be wise and cord it below its outer 
skin. Then a thin string suffices to bind the 
waterproof wrapper over it, and it can be 
secured to the back part of the frame 
of a tricycle quite easily with a couple of short 
broad straps. Two or three short broad straps 
are much more secure than a long narrow one, 
which cuts into and bulges the parcel, and is 
liable in its convolutions to be tight here and 
loose there with an objectionable irregularity, 
and when you try to wind one long strap 
spirally from end to end of a parcel, the strap 
rides badly and tries to square itself. A separate 
strap at each end of the parcel, and, if it be 
long, a third central strap will keep each in its 
place independently. This method is fairly 
good also on a bicycle for small quantities on 
the handle-bar, but since Mr. H. G. Turner, of 
Manchester, devised the broad tableland of a 
flat carrier over the rear wheel, there is no 
doubt that that is the best method of securing 
goods to a cycle firmly in large quantities. 


THE INQUISITION AND VIVISEC- 
TION COMPARED. 


A RECENT issue of the Contemporary Review 
contained an article entitled ‘‘ The Methods of 
the Inquisition,” by Mr. W. 8S. Lilly. The 
concluding paragraphs of the essay contained 
a comparison between the methods of the 
sa nan and those of vivisection, with, as 

ill be seen, a strong expression of opinion on 

‘‘There is an element of cruelty in all of us. 
We may all discover within us, if we search 
carefully enough, that insani leonis vim of 
which Horace speaks. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that ecclesiastics who discharged 
Inquisitorial functions must have been 
abnormally hard-hearted. St. Peter Martyr, 
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their ‘ egre, captain,’ who achieved fame 
as one of the most relentless exterminators of 
heresy the world has ever seen, is described in 
the Bull of his canonisation as being of ‘ sweet 


THE 


be ity, of exhaustless compassion, of 
wonderful charity.’ There is no sort of reason 
for questionin 


e accuracy of the rea Sora 
No doubt an Inquisitor’s sensibility to suffering 
was blunted by the constant sight of it in the 
torture chamber. I can the more readily under- 
stand that this was so, from the comparative 
indifference with which, as a young man, I soon 
Sverety bo the greece praca = 
and flogging, at w was my duty 
to be present when an assistant m in 
India. For myself, I do not hold the person 
of the Inquisitor in admiration. But we must 
be just—even % an i a erp a the 
present age supplies a parallel which may, 
haps, hel: a to be so. Science is to the 
visector what orthodoxy was to the Inquisi- 
tor. Indeed, I remember a physician, much 
famed for the ferocity of his feats in physio- 
logical laboratories, remarking to me, ‘ Science 
is my religion.’ Well, this gentleman, for the 
advance of his religion, did not shrink from 
causing to multitudes of dogs and horses 
physical sufferings as intense as any Inquisitor 
ever inflicted on Tiecetion or suspected heretics. 
But it. may be said, ‘ The Vi tor’s victims 
are animals lower than man in the scale of 
being ; the Inquisitor’s were men.’ Of course, 
that is, as a rule, true. The Vivisector is 
obliged—at all events usually—to content him- 
self with animals lower than man, in default 
of the human subjects upon whom, if his 
se egg aie are to possess any real scientific 
value, they should be performed. But, if 
not persons, they assuredly are not mere 
things. They possess what Trendelenburg 
calls ein Stiick persinliches. They are ‘our 
poor relations.’ Hence, as it appears to me, to 
torture them is much more cowardly than to 
torture men. Anyhow, torture is torture, and 
familiarity with it engenders callousness con- 
cerning it—nay, too often, a taste for it. The 
Vivisector is, to say the least, as indifferent to 
the sufferings of his victims as was the 
Inquisitor. Curiosity as to the attainment of 
the desired result, not pity, is the emotion 
produced in his mind by the agonies and cries 
which, like the Officials of the Holy Office, he 
carefully, perhaps, complacently, notes. We 
are not justified in attributing to him, any more 
than to the Inquisitor, abnormal hard-hearted- 
ness. But, like the Inquisitor, he illustrates a 
tendency in human nature to shrink from no 
savagery towards others, ad eruendam veritatem 
—in the attempt to elicit truth. That tendency 
I, for one, hold to be evil in itself. The doctrine, 
so ignorantly imputed to certain schools of 
casuists, that a good end will justify any means, 
is simply false, and inconsistent with the first 
principles of morals. We have no right to employ 
physical torture in order to elicit truth, whether 
in judicial or scientific investigation. It is an 
unethical means; and that is the true objection 
to it in both cases.” 
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Correspondence. 


CAN STAMINA BE 
IMPARTED IN SUMMER ? 


To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 

Mapam,—The auswer to the above important 
question is decidedly ‘‘ Yes.” 

No matter whether phpnce or mental labour 
is meant, or even if, as is too often the case in the 
summer, an excess of either has to be accom- 

ed, Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will prove of 
inestimable service. The summer jadedness 
and tiredness which characterises thousands of 
young men and women of the present day too 
often resolves itself into a question of diet. Chil- 
dren and young persons do not require so much 
food as nourishment, and a partially ay, te 
Food-beverage, such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- By 
gives strength, stamina, and builds up and 
strengthens the tissues. The disinclination for 
further effort and exertion so often axes 
will become a thing of the past, and heat in 
summer and all the uncertainties of our 
climate can be faced with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
which has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers, adds 
to powers of endurance, and enables those who 
_ it to undergo greater physical exertion and 
atigue. 

Such great medical authorities as the 
Lancet and British Medical Journal commend 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for its sustaining pro- 
perties, and the claim of the proprietors of 
‘‘ Merit, and merit alone,” is certainly a just 
one. If Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa was universally 
used during the summer months, as its merits 
deserve, it would do much towards relievin 
the distress caused by carelessness in choice o 


food 
Yours baer 
PECIALIST. 
London, N.W. 


(a SES SE ORMTES 
AUTUMN COLOURS. 


CoRAL-COLOURED yew-berries 
Strew the garden ways, 
Hollyhock and sunflowers 
Make a dazzling blaze 
In these latter days. 
Marigolds by cottage doors 
Flaunt their golden pride, 
Crimson-punctured bramble leaves. 
Dapple far and wide 
The green mountain side. 
Far away, on hilly slopes 
Where fleet rivulets run, 
Miles on miles of tangled fern, 
Burnished by the sun, 
Glow a copper dun. 
For the year that’s on the wane,. 
Gathering all its fire, 
Flares up through the kindling world 
As, ere they expire, 
Flames leap high and higher. 
—Mathilde Blind. 


> J————— = 
housewives 
themselves on; 


being able to:make nice 


a 


\\ Tea Cakes, 


) sweet Bread,,*appetising ; 


&c: Anyone 


\can do it by,using our 
celebrated‘ D.C.L."’ Yeast. 
or you do not know how 
to use it, write to us for 
Booklet of “Instructions. 

/- Sole Manufacturers: The 


? DISTILLERS ‘Co., 
\, EDINBURGH. 


SS) 


Ltd., 


3 7 
Makers of the well-known “ D.C.L.” Malt Extract. 


THE NEW LEMONADE 
2 Gallons for 43d, 


Many people suffer from extreme tbirst 
during the summer. Messrs. Foster Clark & 
Co. with their 


Eiffel Tower Lemonade 


have supplied a want that has so long been 
felt. EIFFEL Towkr LemonabE is made from 
the finest lemons, and the great advantage is 
that it ie partly manufactured in Italy, in the 
midst of the lemon orchards. The lemons are 
taken direct from the trees to the factory to 
commence their transformation into the E1rFrEL 
Tower LemonapE. You can get thirty-two 
tumblers (or two gallons) for fourpence-half- 
penny. Of all Grocers, or a sample will be sent 
free for six stamps. G. FOSTER CLARK & 
CO., No. 67, Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone. 
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GOVERNMENT SLOWNESS. Current Petus 


Tue mismanagement of Government enterprises 
in contrast with private enterprises is no new FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 
THe Victorra Women’s SerTLemMENt, LIver- 


thing, nor necessarily to be ascribed to parsi- 

mony. Regarding this matter, Herbert Spencer 

writes, ‘‘ Sociology,” p. 162 :—‘‘ It was in 1598 | poot. —The first report of the Victoria Women’s 

that sour juices were first recommended to pre- | Settlement, 822, Netherfield-road, North, has 

vent scurvy on shipboard by Albertus; and in| just been issued. It gives an’ interesting 
account of the benevolent work which the 
institution has carried on during the past year, 


the same year Sir R. Hawkins cured his crew 

of scurvy by lemon juice. In 1600 Commodore 
and which might be considerably augmented 
were more lady workers to offer their services 


Lancaster, who took out the first squadron of 

the East India Company's ships, kept the crew 

of his own ship in perfect health by lemon | and increased financial aid to be forthcoming. 
The object of the settlement is to plant in the 
centre of vice, squalor, and misery, a medium 


juice, while the crews of the three accompany- 
ships were so disabled that he had to send 
for giving education, refinement, and sympathy, 
and to provide a home for the workers of 


his men on board to set their sails. Admiral 

Wagner, commanding our fleet in the Baltic in 
existing charities, so that the latter might be 
more efficiently and systematically worked. 


. 1726, once more showed it to be a apecis. In 
1757 Dr. Lind, physician to the naval hospital at 
, collected and published in an elaborate | There is a dispensary attached to the settle- 
ment from which medical relief is nted, and 
efforts are made to secure employment for 


work these and many other proofs of its, 

efficacy. Nevertheless, scurvy continued: to 
applicants and to provide innocent recreation 
for poor women and children. The settlement 


carry off thousands of our sailors. In 1780, 
2,400 in the Channel Fleet were affected by it, 

and in 1795 the safety of the Channel Fleet | was started under the auspices of the Liverpool 
was-endangered by it. At length, in that year, | Union of Women Workers, Miss Robinson 
the Admiralty ordered a regular supply of | being the president, Mrs. W. H. Edwards, 
lemon-juice to the Navy. Thus, two centuries Marshcourt, Grassendale, honorary treasurer, 
after the remedy was known, and forty years | and Miss E. M. Sing (the honorary secretary) 
after a chief medical officer of the Government | and Dr. Lilias Hamilton are the appointed 
had given conclusive evidence of its worth, the | heads of the settlement. 

A g Aepdinte thereto by an exacerbation of * - * 
the evil, moved in the matter.” 


Mrs. President Polk, of Nashville, was neutral, 
with a leaning toward the Southern boys, and 
regret that the Secessionists brought about the 
war. She used often to fill a big basket with 
cakes and pies that she and her adopted 
daughter had made, and go out to the Rebel 
prisoners’ camp and divide the toothsome 
things among the “ boys” in gray as far as they 
could be made to go. Mrs. Aaron V. Brown, 
wife of a former Postmaster -General under 
Pierce, and her two daughters, Cynthia and 
Narcissus, though tremendously Southern, used 
often to visit the Federal hospitals in Nash- 
ville. 


* * * 


A Veacetarian Pussy.—The Warte reports a 
curious taste evinced by a cat, which- having 
strayed was taken in by a vegetarian family. 
Its benefactors gave it for its chief food milk, and 
later they added bread. Strange to say they 
soon discovered that the little new comer liked 
preserved fruit. Next figs were offered and 
freely taken. Later nuts were tried, rice and 
uncooked wheat, all of which found a welcome. 
In addition the cat eats locusts and shows a 
perfect passion for dates. A mill is kept in the 
house for grinding wheat. Whenever the cat 
can gain access to the same she pulls out the 
grain with her paw until she is satisfied. The 
only fruit which she has so far distinctly 
refused are uncooked apples, but she has eaten 
them preserved. But this is not all. This 
strange specimen of her kind does not appear 
to like mice. She hunts for them eagerly, but 
leaves her prey after she has devoured the 
head. She catches and eats fics. 

* x 


THe American “Vice-Remng” oF Inp1a.— 
Mrs. George Curzon’s paternal home in 
.Washington is one of the sights of the capital. 
Its most beautiful apartment is the music- 
room, the walls of which are panelled in woods 
gem in rare shades of blue, with raised 

gures in white. The room isin every respect 
a model of tasteful decoration. At the time of 
Mrs. Curzon’s marriage many romantic stories 
were told in Washington of how she was 
pursued by Englishmen craving her hand. A 
British attaché in the Washington Legation 
was said to have followed her to New York, 
with the view to embarking on fhe steamer 
which was to convey her to the old country. 
He caught the boat by half a second, but his 
persistency availed him nothing in the end. 
Another young Englishman at Washington was 
said to have ordered on the same afternoon a 
white waistcoat for himself and a rare spray of 
roses for Miss Leiter. Upon a card he wrote, 
‘* Wear this for me,’’ and, by some curious mis- 
take, the white waistcoat, and not the box of 
roses was conveyed to the lady. Her English 
admirer only discovered his mistake when the 
roses were sent to his own address. 


FRUIT IN THE ECONOMY 
OF HEALTH. 


Everyone knows that all fruits contain a 
saccharine or sugar pence: united toa piquant 
acid, giving us delightful and refreshing flavours. 
The citric acid of the lemon and the malic acid 
of the apple are cases in point, and all medical 
authorities are agreed as to the value of fruits 
in the economy of health. The warm, ripening 
kisses of the sun, chastened by the laving of the 
fruit. with dew and rain, gradually evolve the 
ee atp and oo flavours w a oie 80 
gratifying to the palate, so purifying and cleans- 
ing to the blood, and so beneficial to the general 
health. And the orange and the pineapple, at 
least, perhaps the lemon, contain further a 
digestive principle which is of great value in 
aiding in the attainment of proper digestion of 
food. And herein it is t Chivers’ Gold 
Medal Jellies excel; they are flavoured with 
just these natural fruit flavours—so that Chivers’ 

ellies are almost as valuable, from the point of 
view of health economy, as the fruititself. The 


A Wire not JzaLous.— Madame Worth, the wife 
of the great Paris man-milliner, was an admirable 
woman in every respect, but it does not appear 
that she had any hand in the great success of 
her husband, except from a negative point of 
view. Mr. Worth said that ‘a woman endowed 
with less common sense and a less evenly- 
balanced mind might have made my life a 
purgatory. ‘I do not suppose,” said he, “ there 
is any man living who has come into more 
immediate contact with the number of lovely 
women I have encountered. Suppose Madame 
Worth had taken it into her head to be 
jealous ?” P P 

* 


Women’s Work IN THE TEXTILE TRADES.— 
The Labour Gazette gives the following as the 
state of the employment market this month :— 
“Cotton Trade.—The number of women and 
girls usually employed in the cotton mills re- 
ported on is 61,380; of these 80 per cent. were 
employed in mills working full time (to be com- 


Strawberry, Orange, Raspberry, Lemon, and he * * pared with 81 per cent. among those for whom 
other flavours are gained from the fruit, and| Women’s SHare 1x War Worx.—A San | returns were received in June, and with 67 per 
the juices expressed in the manner most| Francisco paper says:—‘‘I am reminded by cent. in July, 1897); 17 per cent. in mills 


conducive to secure the freshness and purity 
of their flavours. These Jellies are made in 
silver-lined pans, and handled with silver-lined 
apparatus, and are as dainty and appetising as 
they are delicious and nutrient. Grocers and 
‘Stores keep Chivers’ Jellies. Half-pints, 24d. ; 
Pints, 4$d.; Quarts, 8d. If you haven't yet 
tried them, write for a free sample packet to 
$$. Chivers and Sons’ Fruit Farm Factory, 
‘Histon, Cambridge. 


running full time, but giving only partial em- 
ployment; 1 per cent. in mills running short 
time; while mills employing 2 per cent. were 
stopped during the whole or part of the 
month. Woollen and worsted trades.—The num- 
ber of women and girls usually employed in the 
woollen and worsted mills reported on is 19,260; 
of these 69 per cent. were employed in mills 
running full time (to be compared with 71 per 
cent. among those for whom returns were 
received in June, and 71 per cent. in July, 1897) ; 
24 per cent. in mills running full time, but 
giving only partial employment; 6 per cent. in 
mills running short time; while mills sa pcre 
1 per cent. were stopped during the whole or 
part of the month.” : 


the noble work of Clara Barton, the Florence 
Nightingale of the present conflict, of a 
Southern Samaritan of whom little is known, 
especially by Northerners. She was a Mrs. 
Irwin, and she had hospitals wherever the 
Confederate army of the Tennessee could be 
reached. This worthy woman died at Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, some fourteen years ago, after 
having established an asylum for orphans of 
Confederate soldiers. Another good woman 
was Mrs. Dr. Cliff (Union), the Confederate 
General Wharton being her brother, of Franklin, 
Tennessee, who was so constantly on the alert 
to relieve Federal soldiers whenever Franklin 
was in Rebel possession, which was many times 
in 1861-4. In the same town lived the Misses 
Fannie and Octavia Courtney, members of a 
fine old Southern family, who married Federal 
officers and did much to relieve Union 
soldiers during the entire war, although 
they had brothers and cousins in the Con- 
federate army, one of whom charged on the 
Union forces across the Courtney plantation 
ion the famous battle of Franklin. In the 
same town was Mrs. Carter, a beautiful 
widow (Rebel), who assisted in relieving the 
sick and wounded of both sides immediately 
after the battle of Franklin. At Columbia, 
twelve miles beyond Franklin, lived Mrs. Major 


Purpose IN Lire.—‘I think if every youn 
girl should be so taught during her childhoo 
and girlhood, that she would grow up with some 
definite purpose in life—with something to 
accomplish which would tend to make her own 
life and the lives of other women better, the 
world would be very much improved. I believe 
in a definite purpose for girls. The thing which 
most retards and militates against woman's 
self-development is self-sacrifice. Put it down 
in capital letters that self-development is a 
higher duty than self-sacrifice. Women have 
always believed that they were born to be 
sacrificed, and I have made it my duty and my 
life-work to teach them the contrary. If I have 
succeeded in that, I have attained sufficient 
mnneeas Bike aes CARE STANTON: 


* 


A series of lectures upon ‘“ Openings for 
Women” are to be delivered at the Women’s 
Institute during the autumn and winter months. 
They will include lectures by experts on 
journalism, gardening, photography, indexing 
and other subjects. The first lecture of the 
series will be given on Monday, October 17th, 
when Mr. Cobden Sanderson will lecture on 
‘“ Arts and Crafts.” 

mtg Be * 

Doctors AppreciATE A Nurse. — Miss 
elN ! } Gertrude W. Moore, who recently resigned her 
William Polk, who was neutral, with a leaning | post as matron of the Lady Stanley Institute, 
towards the Union, her husband, a brother of | Ottawa, has received an address from many of 
President Polk, being a pronounced Union man.4 the physicians and surgeons of that city 


Even if we could see ourselves as others see 
us most of us wouldn’t stop to look. 
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expressing the belief that her one aim has been 
to provide skilled nursing in the various institu- 
tions under her management—second to none 
in the country; and that the public of 
Ottawa are under lasting obligations to her 
for the high standard of trained nurses now 
practising their calling in Ottawa. The address 
goes on to say that the writers acknowledge 
unreservedly the great benefits they are continu- 
ally deriving in their practices from having at 
their command painstaking, truthful and 
conscientious nurses whose only object is to 
assist them in their scientific treatment of 


disease. 
* * * 


Devorep Nurses amonest Nuns.—Dr. Raw- 
son, Medical Officer of the Carlow Union, in a 
report upon nursing matters in the infirmary, 
in aletter sent by him to the Local Gevernment 
Board, says :—'' Permit me to add an expres- 
sion of my deep sense of the magnificent devo- 
tion of the nuns. It would be impossible to 
surpass their energy and untiring attention, 
their utter forgetfulness of self, and the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which they learn and 
apply any teaching I am able to give them. It 
is a terrific pressure for four nuns to give all 
the nursing and also look after all the household 
arrangements.” The doctor's remarks were 
fully endorsed by the chairman and other 
members of the Board. 


* * * 


Satz or Drink To CartpReNn.—A large and 
influential deputation, representative of the 
religious, philanthropic and temperance work 
in Manchester, waited upon the magistrates of 
that city last week on the question of supplying 
drink to children under thirteen years of age. 
This ought to find imitators throughout the 
country. The magistrates cannot fail to be 
impressed with the protest, thoroughly disin- 
terested as it is, that comes from such repre- 
sentatives of social morality, against a custom 
so inimical to the best interests of the young. 

* * x 


_ ArtiricraL Sitk.—From time to time, what 
‘are considered good substitutes for silk have 
‘been put upon the market, among which may 
‘be mentioned: Collodion, Cellulose, Gelatine, 
various preparations of cotton, and spun glass. 
The Revue de chimie industrielle contains a 
very interesting article by Prof. Ed. Kanausek, 
treating of yet another manufacture, consisting 
of cotton treated in a certain manner with 
‘soda. As far back as 1844, a French chemist, 
named Mercer, found out that a strong solution 
of soda had the power of imparting strength to 
cotton fibre, increasing it by some 40 per cent., 
and made it more easily take on shades of 
colour. The process was called after him 
*¢Coton Mercerisé.” It is now suggested that 
it may be used as a substitute for silk. 
* * * 


THE Queen having been pleased to accept as 
@ present a handsomely carved newspaper rack, 
the handiwork of members of Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s carving class, at Ascott, Leighton 
Buzzard, a gracious and kindly message has, 
by command, been transmitted by Colonel 
Carington to Mrs. Heady, teacher of the class, 
stating that her Majesty greatly admires the 
design and the admirable manner in which the 
work has been executed, and trusts that the 
cultivation of the carving industry will spread 
in Mr. Rothschild’s district, and so foster and 
encourage the beautiful art. 

* * * 


THE QuEEN oF Ho.tuanp.—A_ coronation 
medal of Queen Wilhelmina of Holland has 
been prepared, which is much admired by 
those who have seen it. On one side is a 
bust of the young Queen, with the words, 
‘Wilhelmina Koningen der Nederlanden ” 
round the circumference, and the inscription 
in Dutch. ‘The crown of a Queen is the love 
of her people.’’ On the other side of the medal 
is the figure of Peace, with the Royal Palace 
of Amsterdam in He background. 

* * 


A Lavy AEronavutT.—Miss Gertrude Bacon is 
evidently a most venturesome lady. Last 
Saturday she intended to make an extremely 


father. She herself is a member of the British 
Astronomical Association, and her trip in the 
air-ship was to be of purely scientific character. 
However, an awkward wind prevented the 
original intention being adhered to, and instead 
& voyage was made over London. The balloon 
reply rose to nearly 6,000 ft., at which eleva- 
tion it sailed along at a great speed, crossing 
the Thames between the Tower and London 
Bridges. The view was exceptionally fine and 
the cameras were busy. 
- * 
A CLEVER oculist warns ladies having weak 
eyes against wearing spotted veils. In such 
cases it is much safer to wear no veil at all. 
* 


A Frenca lady advertises that she is willing 
to take pet dogs out for daily walks from 5 a.m. 
till 11 p.m., at a charge of half a franc per hour. 

*  * 


From Paris comes the intelligence that a 
determined attempt is being made to revive the 
once omnipotent shawl. In other quarters the 
old-fashioned silk fringe is just now being un- 
earthed as a dress trimming. ~ 


AN END-OF-THE-CENTURY GIRL. 


I BBLONG to the end of the century ; 
I am glad as I can be 
That the century’s far beginning 
Is way, 'way back of me. 
I can row a boat, I can drive a steed, 
And saddle and ride him too, 
And there’s nothing my brother can do, at 


need, 
That his sister cannot do. 


I play lawn tennis; I’ve tried baseball ; 
I climb as swift as a squirrel, 
Pick myself up if I have a fall, 
And laugh, though I’m only a girl. 
Plucky, and merry, and ever so strong, 
I hie where the great wave’s brim, 
And the surf rolls in with its thunder song— 
For, of course, I have learned to swim. 


My great-grandmother was just my age 
When the century was new ; 
She had to sit for hours each day 
Pulling her needle through 
Tiny holes in a bit of card, 
Or sewing a long, dull seam, 
And one must confess that her fate was hard— 
The poor little ghost of a dream. 


They would never allow her to jump and run; 
She must never look flushed and warm ; 
A dozen things that I may do, 
Were then not thought ‘“‘ good form.” 
I’m glad I’m an end-of-the-century girl, 
Healthy and happy and gay. 
As free as a boy to study Greek, 
And as free as a boy to play. 
—Harper'’s Young People. 


Ong Form or Woman's Martyrpom.—The 
Chinese woman’s shoe is provided with a fiat 
heel which alone serves as & point of support for 
the entire body. The point of the foot does not 
touch the ground, and the women walk some- 
what like club-footed persons. They are not 
very steady upon their feet, and when they 
become aged have to use a cane. They walk 
with their arms slightly extended and perform- 
ing the office of a balance-pole; and with the 
pelvis thrown back and the breast slightly for- 
ward, they seem to be endeavouring to preserve 
their centre of gravity. When their heels are 
close together the slightest push may upset 
them. A foot is so much the more appreciated 
in proportion as it is smaller. The Chinese 
woman is very modest when it is a question of 
her feet. A traveller says he has several times 
attended mandarins’ wives who were afflicted 
with foot troubles, and who consented only 
with great hesitation, and in blushing, to allow 
themselves to be examined ; and even then they 
so arranged themselves as to expose only the 
ailing part. It may not be generally known 
that a Chinese women do not have deformed 
feet. This mutilation is more frequent in the 
South than in the North, and in cities than in 


high ascent in a balloon as the assistant of her | the rural districts.” 


A PLUMBER’S PREDICA- 


MENT. 


THE Ipswich Daily Herald tells a plaintive 
story of the predicament in which a Felixstowe 
plumber recently found himself. The worthy 
man in question, Mr. E. G. Harvey, was seen 
by a reporter on the paper at his house, 
Edensor, Constable - road, Felixstowe. Mr. 
Harvey was stated to have had a withered arm 
as the result of paralysis, and he related the 
following facts in addition :— 

‘‘T used to suffer a good deal from sciatica, 
and I was rubbed with whisky and oil, and all 
sorts of remedies, without relief. In 1895 I had 
a nine weeks’ illness, when I completely lost 
the use of my left arm, which wasted away till 
the muscle and wrist were of equal thickness. 
I consulted a doctor, and was treated until I 
was tired of doctoring. Being on my club, and 
only getting a third of my wages, you may 
guess I wanted to get back to work.” 

‘Quite so. Then what did you do when 
medical skill failed ?” the reporter inquired. 

‘‘ My wife read some of the cures effected by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and 
bought a box of the Pills; soon after com- 
mencing them I began to feel life in my arm 
that I had not been able to move for weeks, 
and in about a fortnight I was able to follow 
my work asa plumber. Altogether I took five 
or six boxes of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, and 
now my arm is as strong as ever it was. The 
other day I shifted a tank weighing 5 cwt., and 
I could not do that if I was not strong.” 

Mrs. Harvey described how she had in vain 
applied different remedies for the sciatica, as 


well as for the paralysed limb, and expressed 
ed undiminished faith in Dr. Williams’ Pink 
8. 


This is but one instance among many in 
which es people have been res to 
health and strength by Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills. These Pills are sold by chemists, and 
by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or 
six for 18s. 9d., but are genuine only with full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People ; 
they act directly on the blood, nerves, and 
spine, and thus they cure paralysis, sciatica, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, rickets, St. Vitus’ 
dance, nervous headache, indigestion, anwmia, 
consumption, and general muscular weakness. 


LiFg AND THE Man.—‘ To look back upon the 
past year, and see how little we have striven, 
and to what small purpose, and how often we 
have been cowardly and hung back, or 
temerarious and rushed unwisely in, and how 
every day and all day long we have transgressed 
the law of kindness; it may seem a paradox, 
but in the bitterness of these discoveries a 
certain consolation resides. Life is not designed 
to minister to a man’s vanity. He goes upon his 
long business most of the time with a hangin 
head, and all the time like a blind child. Full 
of rewards and pleasures as it is—so that to 
see the day break or the moon rise, or to meet 
a friend, or to hear the dinner call when he is 
hungry, fills him with ot eon joys—this 
world is yet for him no abiding city. Friend- 
ships fall through, health fails, weariness 
assails him; year after year he must thumb 
the hardly varying record of his own weak- 
ness and folly. It isa friendly process of de- 
tachment. When the time comes that he 
should go, there need be few illusions left about 
himself. ‘Here lies one who meant well, tried 
a little, failed much '—surely that may be his 
epitaph, of which he need not be ashamed. 
Nor will he complain at the summons which 
calls a defeated soldier from the field, defeated, 
ay, if he were Paul or Marcus Aurelius !—but 
if there is still one inch of fight in his old spirit, 
undishonoured. The faith which sustained him 
in his lifelong blindness and lifelong disappoint- 
ment will scarce even be required in this last 
formality of laying down his arms. Give him 
a march with his old bones; there, out of the 
glorious sun-coloured earth, out of the day and 
the dust and the ecstacy—there goes another 
Faithful Failure.”"—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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BRYANT&MAY'S |. nor contan 


SPECIAL PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES 


ARE MADE ONLY AT FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW, LONDON, E. 


TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, | 4 GOOD OPENING FOR LADIES. 
= 


SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
aweaastiahaxame ‘THE HYGIENIC HOME & COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6a. 
Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, | 
Offers a thorough training in Swedish Gymnastics, 
Hygien . At the end of the course 


80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
e and Cookery 
posts are found for successful students, with homes 


and salaries from £40 to £60 perannum. Age 18 
to 30. 


DELICATE GIRLS AND LADIES are 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, 5.0. 


This Hotel is centrally situated for 
leasure in the heart of the City, 
Telephone No. 2,496. 
Telegraphio Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
B. G. OHALELEY & SONS, Paorarmn zs. 


Send postcard for particulars to— 


BOURNEMOUTH. | wusRHODA ANSTEY,'The Leasowes, Halesowen, 
Worcestershire. 
SMIDLAUD HOTEL, -opposite Bournemouth : : 
Hawt Heaton, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HIGH CLASS 
Connaught House, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. 

WANTED next term, Companion-Pupil for 
girl of sixteen. 

Reduced fees. References exchanged. 
Interview in London during holidays if 
desired. Apply Principal. 


CHARMING HOLIDAYS IN SUNNY ITALY. 


FIRST CLASS TOURS AT CO-OPERATIVE PRICES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hooper’s 


Next Personally Conducted Party to ROME (£14 14s.) 
starts October 5th, giving one whole week’s stay in the 


Well-a ted Family Hotel and 
House. lectrio Light. Excellent 
"Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—MuanacEness. 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


LECT Private Temperance BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Christian ciples, Home 
comforts. Good diet. . 42s. to 52s.6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 
Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
™legrams: COMFORT. 


‘@eeeeeso is 
[LFRACOMBE.— GRANVILLE ‘ BOARDING 
HOUSE. Grand Sea Views. Lofty situation, sunshine, 


bracing sir, 45 ms, ds, comfort, ility. | Bternal City at a First-Class Hotel in central position 
Good ouisine. Guide gratis. First-class Tem 2 
Ho: 'W.R. FOSTER, P L road visiting Paris, Turin, Genoa, with optional extensions to 


Naples, Sorrento, Pompeii, also Florence, Venice and 
Milan. 


TOURIST OPINIONS. 


ML sa a tour with you was really the most delight- 
ul of all.” 
“You are a born organizer. Under your guidance. 
foreign travel becomes a blessing and a ia 
ITINERARY AND PRESS NOTICES GRATIS 
158, STRAND, W.C. 


— 
LLONDON.—Mrs. Robert Turner receives a few 

boarders ; | arena home for women-workers, or girl 
students; near Victoria; terms 258. to 42s. inclusive.—94, 


Grosvenor-road, 8.W. 


‘6 Improved”? Support without 
- Also Us 


K N IT [ E D Pressure NSHRINKABLE 
UNDERCLOTHING. Ladies should not 
fail to write for our Illustrated t.— 


Knitted Corset & Olothing (o., 118, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. Mention 
S&S Woman's Signal. 


KNITTED CAPES, 2/9. 


AND ARE QUITE HARMLESS 


MANUFACTURE. 


PHOSPHORUS, 


.. TO THOSE EMPLOYED 


IN THEIR 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 


coe 28 Si 
presen y 
studies the 


Please Note CuancE or Appress to larger premises 
consequent on increase of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


Priee List and Description free. 
McCALLUM’S 


Cycling 
Kals. 


Navy Blue, or Fawn, 3s. 11d. 


All Wool, Fawn Beige, Ss. 11d. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 


‘Please send list of your Kals for 
ay a I am very pleased with those 
I had for ordinary wear.” a. 

Manchester, Sept. 29th, 1897. 

Address— 


Manageress, KALS, LTD., 17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 


“THE WOMAN’S. SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 


ewsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


) 
The “WOMAN’S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for thre from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. ea Baa 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN’S SICNAL” ost from the Office should forward i 
- ee a by p ffic forward name and address with Postal Note for the amoun? 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Printed by VzaLE Currrznre & Co. Lrp., 81-87, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published HALL y 
” Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lane, Gaveak Gender, London, WiC le 


